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THE REFORM IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 


HE graduate of the highest school for general culture, in the 

United States, strong at home in the possession of his college 
diploma, finds that precious document almost a matter of ridicule 
among teachers and students in aGerman university. He finds, to 
his astonishment, that few educated Germans have ever heard of his 
alma mater. He begins with violently defending her honor as being 
also a university; he is met with contemptuous or patronizing 
smiles. At last he comes, with much reluctance, to the knowledge 
that the graduate of the Gymnasium, or German preparatory school, 
who is sitting by him in the lecture-room, and who is, probably, 
just about as old as he was at the time he entered college, is 
sounder, on almost every point, than himself; perhaps he has not 
read quite as much Latin and Greek in quantity, but he has earned 
Latin and Greek in a way our graduate has only dreamed of, in 
those delusive moments at the beginning of a term, when he hoped 
for inspiration and help, from his teachers, and found neither. The 
ex-gymnasiast has been obliged, every day since he was ten years 
old, to write his Latin exercise, and for his final examination has 
had a Latin dissertation to prepare. Our graduate, has had, per- 
haps, an hour or two a week for a few terms, an exercise in Latin 
composition, dreaded by teacher and scholar alike. 

He climbs his three flights of stairs, after the conversation with 
his German neighbor, in a reflecting mood. Indeed it is a little 
startling. He has had the best his country afforded. At home, 
he can not go higher, and here is a man, starting now, ahead of him, 
with three or four years of discipline to go through before he 
can dare claim the privilege of being submitted to the searching 
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examination which is the condition of his being allowed to teach, 
or take any share in the intellectual labor of his country. Yet our 
graduate was, at home, “fit, to be a teacher,” could have begun 
the work with its impossibility of further development, and con- 
tinued, to the end of his days, a highly respected instructor without 
dreaming of his incompetence. But his eyes have been thus rudely 
opened ; he suffers a while from attacks of despair, then sees where 
. the fault lay, in the false methods of his education, and sets himself to 
remedy it. It is of small comfort to him to reflect that the gymna- 
siast has never seen a boat-race, nor caught a ball; that he wears bad 
linen, and has absolutely no taste in neckties; that he eats with his 
knife, and does not know how to behave himself in company ; that, in 
all common ways of life, he is incorrigibly “ green,” in short, that his 
books have taken out of him pretty much all the humanity he ever 
had. Thedismal fact remains, that this fellow has been better trained 
than himself in all those respects for which systems of education are 
made. That the graduate would rather be almost anybody rather 
than this machine of a man, does not help away the fact that it is a 
remarkably good machine for doing the very things our young citizen 
has set before himself for his life-work. Nor does it do for him to 
say he is good enough for America. He sees, clearly enough, that 
there is a something in this training, which works, and spreads, and 
will, unless he is careful, take the ground away from under his feet. 
These are the patent results which stare us in the face as we 
compare the two systems. Let us examine the causes of the differ- 
ence and how we are to do away with it. We have already hinted 
at the first cause, the absence of prepared teachers. Let any one 
honestly look back over the period of his school and college life, and 
count the teachers who have been more help than hindrance to him ; 
who have really, out of their own knowledge of a subject or of the 
best methods of studying it, done more for him than he could have 
done for himself with the help of the text-books. He will find the 
fingers of one hand sufficient for the calculation. Yet it is unques- 
tionably true that our public schools and colleges have the best teach- 
ing material there is. It consists largely of men of inferior training, 
who have begun to teach because they could not afford to study 
further after leaving college, and having once begun, continue on by 
the force of inertia. The first-rate men go into professions where a 
wider field for ambition and enterprise is opened to them, leaving 
this most important of callings in the hands of men, who, tried by the 
highest standards, are, asa class, wanting. Not every man who knows 






























THE REFORM IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 29! 
the Latin grammar by heart, and has read the usual quantum of 
authors, is fit to teach Latin, even to lower pupils. Perhaps it has 
never dawned upon him that there is a great science called Philology 
of which he has been studying a certain small part, and into which it 
is his duty to lead others. He has, himself, had no training in these 
broad points of view, and why should he see the need of it for others ? 
How many college students have been taught that this science of 
philology has become the mightiest lever of modern research into the 
history of the past? Theinspiration which comes from contact with 
men capable of directing them to such points of view, is wanting to 
ourstudents. They grope in the dark, from week to week, laying many 
pages of books behind them, but getting no farther into the depths of 
their subject, receiving no impulse to independent study, finding no 
new ways opened to them, and are’ disgusted at the end. We recall 
our reading of Greek plays under the amiable gentleman who stands, 
perhaps, as high in his profession as any one in America. It was so 
many lines of Greek dramas daily, but seldom a word about the drama 
itself, of its place in the intellectual activity of that marvellous age, 
of its development, of the lives of the dramatists, of the thousand rela- 
tions which should have formed the subject of a course of lectures, of 
which the reading of the plays should have been the illustration. And 
this was the highest instruction attainable in America at that day. 
The community in general little knows how bad the teaching in 
our higher schools is. Only comparisons can make it plain, and this 
is not an exaggerated one. The head professor in one of the princi- 
pal departments in one of our very highest colleges, enjoys the repu- 
tation of a finished scholar, and, except among his students, of a suc- 
cessful teacher. The unfortunates who have sat before him a term 
or so, have learned how ‘aise his position is. They have come to him 
with enthusiasm, hoping for encouragement and help, and to profit 
by contact with a man of learning who will open up to them points of 
view they could not reach of themselves, who would show them the 
meaning of their study, its place among other studies, its history, its 
bearing on the progress of science. These were their reasonable 
anticipations, and in return, they were more than willing to do their 
part, by learning from day to day, such portions of the book studied as 
should serve for the text of what the professor would give them. 
They have been disappointed. They have found in the far-famed 
teacher a petty tyrant, whose sole apparent object is to trip a student 
who has not prepared his “lesson,” who goes long ways around to 
make a scholar ridiculous before his mates, but if any one asks a 
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question, extinguishes him as effectually as possible. What atten- 
tion he can spare from these amiable occupations, is concentrated on 
a sheet of paper lying on his desk, upon which the comparative stand- 
‘ing of his students, indeed, in many cases, their collegiate existence, 
depends. The insulted student must see this go on for many days 
and weeks. He feels that there is something altogether wrong in it 
all, but he has not had our opportunities of forming comparisons, and 
he knows it is the best there is to be had. 

Let us look at the other side. Professor Curtius, in Leipzig, 
lectures, in a given semester, four times a week, on abstract Greek 
grammar, to an audience of from three to four hundred students. These 
are under no obligation to come to him; neither he nor any officer 
of the university knows who is present or absent. The professor has 
no charm of oratory to attract hearers, but sits quietly at his desk, or 
occasionally writes upon the black-board, and never departs from the 
simple, and to the uninitiated, intolerably dry, narrative of the history 
and development of this or that root or ending. He has no connec- 
tion with his individual hearers, nothing to withdraw his attention 
from that absorbing subject which has been the study of his life. 
The visitor to his auditorium at the close of the term, finds the three 
hundred students still in their places, and is the only man in the room 
who is not writing as if his life depended on it. What is the force 
which has held these men together? Simply the sense of power 
which comes from contact with a man capable of giving all one seeks 
and having always a reserve fund. The changes and developments 
of a Greek root become, in Curtius’ hand, living movements, bearing 
upon the nature and history of the people. Every line of explana- 
tion opens, to the student’s mind, new possibilities and new interests. 
We have drawn this comparison because the positions of the two 
men are precisely analogous. There is absolutely no condition for 
the one which does not hold. true for the other. The same demands 
are made upon our professor, as upon the German one, but his pupils, 
already, be it understood, as old as their German cousins, must needs 
wait four unsatisfied years, and then go over to sit upon Curtius’ 
benches, and receive what they ought to have had given them at home. 

Nor does the evil end with the head of the department ; it spreads 
down to the young tutor, himself fresh from college, with no time 
for widening his knowledge of men and things, or making himself, 
in any special manner, ready for his work. The remedy must 
come by filling the ranks of teachers with men whose eyes have been 
opened by some such unpleasant comparison as we have just made 
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The process must, of course, be a gradual one, and in the direction 
from demand to supply, not in the reverse. The practical question 
of the hour is, therefore, how to create the demand which shall force 
the supply to show itself, for we have not drawn dark pictures to give 
an idea that there is not a bright side to them. We have endless 
faith in the results of the new methods, and await the dawning of a 
new light, that shall send back its rays to warm and inspire the older 
systems from which we now must draw the materials for the flame. 

Let us consider the present position of a college instructor, a little 
more closely, what the demands actually made upon him are, and how 
the doing away with some of these, and the substitution of others, 
would force him into a position so different that he would necessarily 
become another sort of man. These demands, which determine the 
position, and limit the working capacity, of the instructor, are so 
closely connected with each other that they must stand or fall 
together. Most of them arise out of the relation of the student to 
his college, at which we therefore first look. 

The student, entering college from the school where he has been 
nobody but Smith, is informed, with more or less ceremony, that he 
has now become a man and will be treated as such. It is not too 
much to say that this promise, which he accepts in good faith, is 
systematically broken from that day on. It was only a harmless 
joke of the faculty. He is called Mr. Smith, by his teachers, and in 
case he is arraigned for any particularly boyish freak, is informed that 
such conduct is unworthy his position as a man, but with these ex- 
ceptions he might as well never have been told he was grown up, for 
all the evidence he has of it. On the contrary, he finds the supposi- 
tion, at every turn, that he is still a child, and requires—always, of 
course, for his own good—to be hedged in with rules and regulations, 
none the less degrading and annoying because their working is distant 
and silent. He finds himself subjected to a complicated code of laws 
and penalties, in which moral and mental transgressions are mingled 
into a jumble which it would be the despair of any jurist to explain. 
If he basely stays away from morning prayers, his standing suffers 
just as much as if he had committed the intellectual enormity of pre- 
ferring to learn ten pages of the text-book at once, instead of five 
to-day and five to-morrow. If he is unwell, and stays away from 
recitation, he must not only explain himself, even to telling what was 
the matter, but must produce the testimony of some one else to prove 
he is not, as it is presupposed would be the case, telling a lie about it. 
If he does not choose to attend church, he must be exempted at the 
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request of his parents or suffer the severest penalties. He is watched 
in his movements about the grounds, and in his own dormitory. 
In place of the ruder discipline of the school, where the teacher's 
voice or hand was always ready to keep him in a proper sense of his 
own youthfulness, he has become the victim of a system none the 
less grinding because it works without noise and makes itself felt by 
penalties which touch only his sense of manhood. It is not to be 
wondered at that the student, thus constantly reminded of his boy- 
ishness, gives up his innocent determination to accept the responsi- 
bilities of being a man, and accommodates himself to the miserable 
presumption that he is only an older sort of boy. But of the evil 
effect upon the student this is not the place to speak. Some day 
or other the long-delayed responsibility will come, for him, and bring 
its elevating influence. Still worse is the effect of this attitude of 
the student upon the instructor. Every belittling of the former, 
belittles him, in the process, and the opportunity of correcting the 
tendency never comes. This is the real kernel of the matter: the 
teacher in Germany is there to teach; the teacher in ‘America is there 
to do almost everything but teach. Let any one imagine the disgust 
of the youngest German tutor, if his university should demand of him 
even to keep a list of his hearers and mark their attendance. His 
answer would be of the clearest description, that such matters were 
' the business of a janitor, not of aninstructor. His bysiness is to spend 
his days and nights on that course of four lectures a week which is to 
prove or disprove his ability to fill, some day, the higher places of his 
department. He has no time for playing policeman. The other side 
of the picture should make thoughtful Americans blush. In one 
of our colleges which is most free from this degrading espionage, and 
where the tone is steadily toward higher views of the objects of 
education, we have known of tutors being posted behind trees in the 
grounds to give chase to the expected rioters, on a certain night, 
and if need be to come to close quarters with them. At the same 
college we know that another tutor, not more than three or four years 
ago, sprang upon a student, who was singing in the yard at night, 
and tried to throw him to the ground in order to recognize him. 
And these men were called teachers, had their regular classes every 
day, and gave large numbers of students their impressions of what 
college work meant. When the system of elective studies was intro- 
duced, that first dawning of better things, nothing was more common 
than for students to choose such branches as would give them the best 
opportunities to gain rank. The reputation of the teachers was not 
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for anything one might learn from them, but for fairness or unfairness 
in ranking. The main object in study was not to learn; that might 
come if it would; the first aim was to make such an appearance in the 
recitation-room as would force the instructor to put a high mark 
against one’s name. The whole working of the class, tended toward 
the publication of the rank-list, and never a term went by without a 
conspiracy among the students to capture that document before the 
day of issue. It would seem to require but a moment’s reflection to 
show any one how these demands of discipline and ranking overcame 
at the outset, the capacity of any teacher for effectual work. Before 
long these assume for him the place of the real objects of his life. In 
the recitation-room, his mind is fixed upon that fatal paper before him. 
While the student is reciting, instead of watching to help him, and the 
rest, to amplify and explain, in one word, to ¢each, he is balancing 
whether this be aslip of the tongue, or a want of knowledge, whether 
this recitation be a shade worse or better than that of a rival stu- 
dent, whether he himself may not, by an involuntary injustice, lose 
popularity, and perhaps injure the prospects of one of his scholars 
for some college honor. On the one side, he is cramped by his duty 
to his employers of presenting that sheet of paper, filled out in due 
form, at the end of the term; on the other, by his wish to maintain 
pleasant relations with the students. It is impossible for any man to 
fill such a place with justice to himself, and to the high calling he has 
chosen. Either he does what the most do, becomes a recitation-hear- 
ing, and marking, machine, or gets disgusted with the whole thing and 
throws it up for some profession where he may, at least, bé his own man. 

The reform we would urge, therefore, would be the absolute 
doing away with, of these worse than useless trammels between 
teachers and taught, leaving each free, either to assert his position, or 
to abandon it. This is the case in the German universities; and that 
such freedom is also capable of being abused we shall hope later to 
show. The changes we advocate would be all in the direction of 
setting the student on the footing of a free man, with that most 
powerful of motives, which every man feels when he knows that to 
himself alone is he responsible for success or failure. And of these 
changes, the first, should be the abolition of marks and ranking. The 
honest supporters of the system have but one advantage to claim for 
it, that of inducing students to work who would otherwise waste their 
time. On any other ground it would be utterly unjustifiable, and we 
believe it to be equally so, on this. This much is certain, it is an 
appeal to lower aims. It presumes that study in itself, can not be 
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made attractive enough to supply the student with that impulse 
from without, which it would be absurd to deny, every student and 
every man needs. The question is, whence that impulse shall come. 
There are two answers: by degrading the student, or by raising the 
teacher. Up to this time, the former plan has been followed; it is 
time the other had its turn. The student has been treated as a child, 
incapable of comprehending the ends for which he works, and the 
quality of his teachers has corresponded to this low estimate of their 
position. The rank-list is the refuge of incompetence. Teachers 
are able to maintain themselves with it, who could not keep their 
places a day if they were thrown upon their own resources, to interest 
and encourage their pupils. So teachers cling to the system as to an 
anchor of safety, and those—for we have such—who are capable of 
supplying, from their own learning and character, thé required stim- 
ulus, find themselves hampered and cramped at every turn. 

We are told that this system of university freedom may do for 
Germans, but would never work in America. Such a lame defense 
can only come from those who have never made comparisons. No 
German student can begin to have that motive to energy which our 
young Americans have. The visions of advance, of position, of 
influence, which fill the mind of every American, are unknown to the 
German. Let our young men learnthat power, and place, are the 
-rewards of thorough preparation, as in the end they are, and a mo- 
tive is there, than which none can be more powerful. We have 
heard from German professors, that Americans are among their best 
students, from the energy with which they take hold of their work. 
It is simply because the young American matriculated at a German 
university, finds, for the first time, that the presumption of manhood 
is not only made, but carried out with alarming consistency. The 
appeal to himself, which ought to have been made four years before, 
at the beginning of his college career, comes to him now with irre- 
sistible force, and sweeps him on to effort and success. Our students 
at home have never been allowed to try what they cando. Let any 
one look back at his college-days, and say which instructors held the 
interest and respect of their students most firmly ; always those who 
made the least talk about marks and discipline, who could afford to do 
away with these artificial aids. By keen instinct, the student knew 
his superiors, and let himself willingly be led by them. This putting 
the student and teacher on their own responsibility, is the character- 
istic of the German method. It is so simple as to be almost startling. 
It makes the teacher depend for his existence, as a teacher, upon his 
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success in the lecture-room. If he can offer anything which any one 
is willing to hear and pay for, he may keep on lecturing; if not, he 
may stop. That is the whole story. On the other side it is equally 
simple; if the student chooses to do good work, he finds the first 
minds of his country waiting to help him. If he be in earnest, he 
draws from daily contact with such men inspiration for his own work, 
and when he can prove that he has earned it, he receives the certifi- 
cate of his diligence; if all this has not been worth working for, he 
simply drops out of the lists, and nobody knows it. It is false that 
the American student is not ready to put himself under the influence 
of these same motives. It is the teachers who dread it, as revolu- 
tionizing their position, and compelling them to exertions for which 
they have perhaps lost both inclination and ability. We are aware 
that this subject has been already discussed ad nauseam under the 
name of “ recitations or lectures,” but this phase of it must of neces- 
sity change with the abolition of ranking. Recitations have been 
seriously defended as a means for determining the relative position 
of students, as if this were an object worth the sacrifice of thgir best 
time and energy. With the doing away of ranking, the recitation, as 
a means to this end, falls of itself, and assumes its legitimate place, 
with the text-book, as the basis of the instructor's activity. With 
these new demands would come a new class of men to answer them, 
men trained in the methods of study, who would not view teaching 
as a respectable and profitable way of tiding over the first few years 
after college, but who would devote themselves to it as their life-work. 
These would be the demands which should take the place of those 
others, whose abolition we have been urging. The practical order of 
reform must be, from the doing away of ranking, toward the lecture 
system; the reverse effort, as it has been thus far attempted, must 
prove futile, because it fails to strike the root of the trouble. First 
set the student on the footing of a responsible man, and you have 
given him the motive which makes all further steps possible. So 
long as you insist upon his being a child, so long he will remain so; 
and if he enjoys the irresponsibility, and keeps along just within the 
bounds of what is demanded of him, as every child does, it is not his 
fault, but that of the false methods which have forced him to it. 

We have spoken of the relative position of teachers and taught 
in our American colleges, and of the necessity that these relations 
should be, in their very nature, changed by setting aside whatever 
barriers stand in the way of the greatest freedom of action on both 
sides. As the first of these hindrances to be removed, we designated 
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the system of marks, and ranking, as failing in its purpose of encour- 
aging the student, and as an insurmountable obstacle to the free 
activity of the instructor. 

A second change, of scarcely less importance, would be to make 
attendance at all college exercises free to the student without giving 
account of himself. The same reasons hold for this as for the pre- 
vious step in the reform. The rules for attendance are designed 
for the student’s good, to insure his not losing any of the good things 
with which his visits to the recitation-room are supposed to supply 
him. As with the ranking, so here, his lower nature is appealed to. 
If he stays away from recitation, the result held up before him is not 
loss of time or knowledge, but loss of credit among his fellows. If 
he knows he can do more for himself in that hour, by working at his 
books, than by listening to the stumbling comments of his neighbors, 
and watching the dexterity of the “teacher” in catching them nap- 
ping, no matter;-he must appear in his place or be set down asa 
hardened criminal. Strange that it never occurs to the wise ones to 
begin at the other end, to make those hours in the recitation-room 
so useful to him, that he will see his own profit in being always on 
hand. We have seen German students going, day after day, to a 
professor whose manner of delivery was so bad that one had to com- 
pel oneself to endure it, and that on a subject upon which not one in 
twenty would ever be examined. In spite of these unattractive man- 
ners, they knew that at every lecture they were sure to learn some- 
thing new and valuable from him, and no motive could be stronger 
to insure their attendance. Instead of professors giving, outside of 
college hours, “ popular” lectures to the students, would it not be 
better worth the while to think of making a// college exercises popu- 
lar, in a higher meaning of that word? It will, of course, be said that 
our American students would never attend lectures without compul- 
sion, and indeed we confess that the sudden abolition of the rules for 
attendance would probably produce some very queer results. Some 
excellent instructors who, by the help of rank-list and compulsion, had 
deceived themselves for years into the fancy that they were doing 
highly respectable work, would find themselves, some fine morning, 
before empty benches, while struggling tutors, trained in the methods 
of real work, would have to enlarge their boundaries. Here, again, it 
is not a question whether a motive be necessary; no man enjoys at- 
tending a recitation or lecture for the mere form of the thing. The 
question is which motive shall be applied, and again the answer is, 
either degradation of the student, or elevation of the teacher. It 
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is time that the easier plan be discarded and the more difficult 
one carried into effect. The argument that American students are 
either too careless, or too stupid, to know when a good thing is offered 
them, we leave unnoticed, calling attention only to the experiment 
now being tried in an institution whose lead is fairly sure of being 
followed at a greater or less distance by all the rest. Certainly the 
least zealous student would only need to know that his examination 
for promotion depends upon what he will learn in the lecture-room to 
insure his attendance more securely than any rules can do it. But 
then this examination must be in the hands of some other person 
than the instructor, lest he substitute some line of comment of his 
own for a thorough discipline in the subject. 

A real danger is that instructors may be induced to attempt, by 
showy oratory, to attract hearers. In Germany, though instructors 
of this sort exist, they have never become dangerous. The difference 
between brilliant speculation, and solid learning, is one which, however 
much it may blind the ignorant, is felt and acknowledged by the real 
seeker after knowledge. It is worthy of remark, how this matter 
works in a German university. A brilliant speaker upon a popular 
subject draws to his “ public” lectures an immense audience in the 
largest auditorium. For his “‘ private” course, which must be paid 
for, he chooses himself a modest lecture-room, knowing well that the 
workers among the students in his department will prefer the slow- 
going old “ Lorscher,” who will fit them for that examination which 
is the goal of their academic aims. And so it would soon be with us. 
The matter would regulate itself, and each student, feeling his fate in 
his own hands, would be his own best monitor to diligence. One 
other objection we would answer here. It is no uncommon thing in 
Germany, that a student, after matriculation, lets himself be inscribed 
for one or two courses, and sees nothing more of professors during an 
indefinitely long residence. We shall be asked if we propose to allow 
the possibility of such a disgraceful state of things at home. Decid- 
edly not; this is the point where the university should say, with un- 
mistakable clearness, “ we offer the student complete freedom in his 
attendance upon college exercises, but a student, in the true meaning 
of that word, he must remain.” Let such cases of reckless indiffer- 
ence be noticed, and let there be but one swift and simple penalty, 
expulsion. If the student will, he shall have, with his freedom, every 
possible direction and assistance ; if not, he is inthe wrong place, and 
the sooner he finds another, the better for all parties. Decision of 
this sort would show at once the attitude of the college, and a class of 
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men, such as the decaying German “ Junkerthum ” sends to the Uni- 
versities, would never come into being. Upon the question of the 
comparative advantages of recitations, and lectures, this would bring 
the verdict of the students, in a very distinct manner, to the front, and 
not exactly as most persons would expect. At first the voice would 
be overwhelmingly in favor of lectures, but time would show, as it is 
now doing in Germany, the real place of each. It sounds strangely 
but is the fact, that admission to the so-called “‘ Uebiingen ” exercises, 
the nearest approach to recitations in most departments, is a privilege 
eagerly sought for and only granted to the most zealous students. 
Men find the necessity of a more intimate contact with the instructor, 
and with each other, than lectures can give, just as they found in lec- 
tures more of such contact than recitations, conducted in the ordinary 
manner, can give. The making attendance free, with the consequent 
effort to make it more of a privilege than an obligation, is a step ren- 
dered safe by its very necessity, and we wish the trial already men- 
tioned, the removal of compulsion in the senior class of one of our 
great colleges, the success it deserves. 

We come to the consideration of a third change, lying, it is true, 
so far in the future, in spite of its crying need, that it may seem fool- 
ish to agitate it now. We refer to the intimate relation of religion 
and education in our country. How intimate this relation is, may 
not be evident at first glance, but it is a fact that the two words have 
been almost identical in their meaning, in all the educational efforts we 
have made. By the side of the other partial-view of the subject, the 
“ practical,” the “ classical,” the “ business,” the ‘“ American ” educa- 
tion, we have had much to hear of a “ Christian” education. As if 
there were danger in our day and land of any one receiving a heathen 
education! The wonder of all foreigners, is our religious activity, 
and the extent to which it penetrates every department of our 
national life. In no other civilized nation, not even in those where 
the Catholic Church holds sway, is there anything resembling this 
peculiar energy. We lament, sometimes, the want of unity in our 
American churches; it is this division which has been the source of 
their life and power. Men have devoted themselves to this or that 
utterly unimportant dogma, with an energy which the cause of reli- 
gion in itself could never have called forth. In religion, the maxim 
has, from the beginning, been reversed; not in union, but in divis- 
ion, has always been the strongest and most powerful element of 
strength. The explanation is clear; the religious demands of men 
are different. What one finds in one church, another finds in another, 
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and so all are kept in an activity which an universal church would 
infallibly destroy. So long as this sectarianism confines itself to reli- 
gious affairs, it may go to almost any extent without serious injury. 
The moment it leaves the domain of dogma, and asserts itself in the 
common affairs of life, it becomes fatal tothe highest progress. Such 
a transgression of its limits, has sectarianism committed in the matter 
of education. We have spoken of the unparalleled display of individual 
liberality and energy in the foundation of our collegiate system. All 
honor to the men who saw so far into the future, as to lay their 
offerings on so worthy a shrine; but unfortunate for us that their 
vision did not include the prospect of a mighty state called upon to 
take its stand by other states, and measure its forces with them. 
The uncounted millions of private wealth that have gone into our 
colleges, have been given, not inthe first place for education, but for 
religion. Undoubtedly before the mind of the donor was some indis- 
tinct vision of science as a means of elevating his country, but the 
near and controlling motive has been, especially in the earlier portion 
of our history, the cause of religion. It is not to be wondered at. 
The founders of our state were men to whom the welfare of their 
souls was the all important object of their life, and to whom intellect- 
ual progress was a secondary consideration. The end of education, 
as of everything else, was the glory of God, and whatever seemed to 
those iron-hearted men to interfere with a right perception of that 
aim, no matter how essential a part of education it might be, must 
fall away. Thank heaven for the Puritan spirit, and that what was 
best in it—the sacrifice of everything to gain an end—has not died out 
from among us; but the day is past when the line between religion, 
and education, can be left in so confused a state. The trammels 
which this peculiarity of our nation has laid upon our whole higher 
education, must be removed, if we dare hope to reach the highest. 
to take our side by the side of other nations in this field, as we have 
already surpassed them in others. The rivalry of the American 
churches, has been the life of the American church; the rivalry of 
education will be the death of education. Indeed, the expression is 
an absurdity ; there can be no rivalry of education, for the thing itself 
is one, and admits of no division. . 

Educated men, to whom the question where they shall educate 
their sons is simply where they will have the best advantages for 
study, little know the anxiety of the uneducated but conscientious 
father, when the same question comes to him. With him it is a 
question, not merely of intellectual, but also of moral bearing. He 
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knows nothing of the progress which this or that college has been 
making, nothing of the men who are the controlling powers there: 
what impresses him vastly more is, that here his son will have to 
attend prayers but once a day, there twice; that here he may be 
allowed to attend church outside the college grounds, that there he 
must hear two sermons every Sunday from a clergyman who will be 
sure to preach the same dogmas his son has heard all his days in the 
paternal pew. These are things the father understands, and, inas- 
much as the welfare of his son’s soul is more important than that of 
his mind, he decides the momentous question on these grounds. 
He has acted honestly, with a prayerful desire for his son’s highest 
welfare, but we know with what a fatal confusion of two utterly dis- 
tinct, almost irreconcilable principles. This is the process which 
every’year passes in the minds of hundreds of parents, and so the 
sectarian schools are kept filled, and the evil of division is perpetuated. 

A similar logic governs most of the bequests which are made in 
the name of education. A successful merchant has amassed a fortune, 
and, when he has no further use for it, fancies he can do nothing better 
than apply it to the assistance of some struggling institution of 
learning. He has consulted his clergyman on the subject, and 
learned that it is a place where attempts are being made to give 
young men a “Christian” education. Of course no “ unchristian” 
' doctrines, that is, none differing from his own, will be taught there. 
Or, a man who has gotten still higher up into the millions, thinks 
nothing can be finer than to found some new school with his name 
upon it, and the protecting mantle of some religious sect thrown 
about it. All such plans sound well, and it seems a paradox to 
assert that such efforts tend rather to impede, than to advance, the 
cause of the highest education. It is, however, the case. They 
serve to spread a certain sort of education over a wider field, but do 
not lead to the result toward which all our reforms should be 
directed, the educating of our schools to such a standard that the 
present annua! migration of our young men to Europe will no longer 
be a necessity. While these new institutions are springing up all 
about us, absorbing in the first necessary expenses, generally, a large 
percentage of their capital, the older colleges, even the wealthiest of 
them, are struggling to meet their current expenses. In these older 
colleges are already on hand the first necessities, buildings, teachers, 
and books, and up to a certain distant point, the number of students 
could be increased without new expenditures in these directions. 
Then, whatever private liberality might add, could be devoted to such 
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improvements as the time demands, and which can now be afforded 
by none. The new colleges reach, perhaps, the point to which the 
older ones have come, and then all stand still at this level for want 
of the concentration of forces which would forward the whole cause. 
It is in this sense that the multiplying of schools retards the progress 
of the higher education. Each one of the many, feels itself cramped 
in just the directions in which it should have unlimited freedom. We 
have spoken of the fact that our best men are attached to other 
spheres of labor, and the ranks of our teachers filled with second- 
rate material. How true the statement is, the efforts bear witness, 
which our colleges are making, to draw from the professions men of 
distinction, to take the place of teachers. It is the best that can be 
done, but vastly better if such men could see their advantage in 
beginning in their youth the academic career. As it is, one may 
easily fancy what a mental struggle is necessary, in our country, 
before a young man of ability will make up his mind to sacrifice the 
prospects of a brilliant career, and ultimate wealth, as a lawyer or 
doctor, for a thousand a year as a college tutor, and the chance of 
waiting a dozen years for some one to die before he can be promoted. 
Meanwhile, to live, he must give private lessons, which take away 
from his work the time and thought necessary to its successful per- 
formance, and we have the teaching we have. Yet it is a calling 
demanding no less ability, not merely of the cramming order, of the 
kind which keeps a man at the head of the rank-list, but of the same 
sort which will give a man success in other professions. We believe, 
with all heartiness, that our colleges are paying as high salaries as 
they think they can afford. They are forced to every expedient to 
keep themselves above water, even to the fatal one of raising the 
prices of tuition, and the cost of living for the students. 

One instance of this mutual learning process among our colleges, 
would seem to show the absurdity of it in so glaring colors that no 
time should be lost in doing away with so anomalous a condition of 
things. Almost within a stone’s throw of one of our largest univer- 
sities, is another college, making the same pretensions, obliged to keep 
up the same appearances, to support proportionately more teachers, 
and all to what purpose? In order to furnish a kind of education to 
the sons of people who hold a certain theological dogmatic quibble, 
differing from that particular quibble which the larger school is sup- 
posed to represent by so fine a distinction that the finest theological 
hair-splitter has not yet succeeded in finding it. The smaller college 
condemns itself to insignificance; the larger could absorb the pupils 
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of the former and give them at least as good an education without 
perceptible increase of expenditure, while the revenues of the smaller, 
freed from the useless struggle for existence, could be applied so as to 
lift the combined institution to a higher plane, to the advantage of 
both. This is perhaps the most striking instance of the injurious 
effect of confounding religion with education. We*would carry work 
still further, to the point of uniting the colleges of each state into a 
combination which should be infinitely more of a power than all 
together can now exert. Let there be in this combined institution, 
religious teachers of as various shades as there are denominations for 
them ; let the students have the privilege of following, in this respect, 
whomsoever they please. The sectarian preachers would here havea 
field vastly more attractive than now, when they know that the major- 
ity of their hearers are already on their side, and the unsectarian could 
safely trust to the influence of the highest education to show the dif- 
ference between learning, and believing. That rivalry, which we have 
called the life of religion, would be increased ; the rivalry which must 
prove the death of the best education, would be removed. The motive 
for supporting sectarian scholars has vanished with the years. The 
pretense that this or that study must be avoided as dangerous to 
the true faith, and that to this end separate schools must be founded 
where the scholars can be treated to an expurgated edition of educa- 
tion, has no longer the attraction it once had. It is a suggestive sight 
to see, at Leipzig, a number of young American calvinistic clergymen, 
listening to men whose doctrines they must believe to be utterly 
false, for the sake of .combating error with its own weapons. Such 
a combination of educational forces as we have been suggesting, 
would be dangerous to any dogma, only in so far as it had already 
degenerated into a superstition. 

We know what a storm there would be about the giving up of 
individual interests if such a plan should ever be seriously discussed. 
Such arguments remind one of the long resistance to unity of 
the little German states, each condemned to absolute impotence, 
and each as tenacious of its own interests as if it were a power of 
the first rank in Europe. There can be here no diversity of inter- 
ests. The ends pursued are identical; the single question is how 
shall the means at hand be most effectually applied, without con- 
sulting for a moment what particularism will have to say. We have 
been told, it is no use urging such areform as this; the particularistic 
spirit is too strong; each will hold by his own. Indeed, one might, 
at first glance, be almost tempted to sigh for a central power that 
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should say “it shall be so.” But rather a thousand times let our 
education stand where it is, and our young men be driven across the 
water to complete their preparation, if need be, than run the greater 
dangers which a central controlling agency would bring with it. 
Europeans say of us, we can do anything of which we see the profit 
to our own pockets, but that if it should come to sacrificing interest 
for principle, and for far distant goods, we should fail. We could fancy 
no more convincing proof of the falsehood of this charge than such 
an effort as we have been suggesting. It would stand, with the late 
war, among our grandest assertions of our purpose to make a state, 
where material prosperity shall but serve as the means for carrying us 
up to the farthest heights of moral and intellectual greatness. 

We have endeavored to point out the various steps by which, in 
our opinion, the highest educational ideal is to be attained. First, 
the acknowledgment to ourselves that we have no other objects to 
reach than other peoples have, and that we dare not be content with 
anything less than ‘the highest. We must then put the student 
upon his proper footing as a man, with the right which belongs to 
man’s estate, of choosing what he will study, and from whom; at 
the same time providing him with every possible assistance and 
direction in his choice. Following this first necessary step, would 
come the doing away with all barriers, between teacher and taught, 
which hinder the free exercise of the powers of each; then lectures 
in the place of recitations, with their possibility of larger classes, 
and higher demands upon the instructors. Last of all, the sharp 
division between religion and education, doing away with every 
reason for the maintenance of our present multitude of sectarian 
schools, and bringing the possibility of that union by which the 
resources of all can be applied with tenfold profit. These changes, 
each of them, depend upon the previous one. They must follow 
each other, in that order, in the irresistible progress toward the 
highest. We confess our backwardness by sending our sons to other 
schools after we have sent them to the best we have at home. 

It has been our attempt to sketch the outlines of a plan, by 
which, in gradual progression, and with some sacrifices of minor inter- 
ests, this great end may be attained. We have needed no presidential 
message to assure us that the condition of our existence, is the spread 
of education among the masses of our people. Already we are see- 
ing the accomplishment of this first condition, with most satisfying 
rapidity. The problem as yet unsolved is as to how we are to pro- 
vide for the higher, and highest, education of those who will give to 
their country the results of their training. 
VOL. 1Il.—20 
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ONATHAN Swift remains what he was a century ago, the 
sphinx of English literature. Prominent in his own line, as 
probably no other author ever was before; the observed of all, as the 
bosom friend of the leading wits and statesmen of the most classic 
modern age; the most illustrious polemic that the modern world has 
ever seen, he yet stands to this day, the greatest mystery among dis- 
tinguished men of letters. Even the secret of Junius, yields, in import- 
ance and interest, to that which attaches to the name of the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. Gifted with the capacity to entrance the intellect of 
men, and inthrall the passions of women, he seems to have been at 
home in ridiculing the former, and in bringing down the love of the 
latter to despair. Who, on regarding the portrait of him left by 
Jervas, which exhibits a noble and placid expanse of brow, serene 
eyes, and a mouth not noticeable for its bitterness or agitation, could 
imagine that one of the most restless spirits which ever inhabited a 
human breast found lodgment there? All the biographers downward, 
from the blundering Earl of Orrery, to Sir Walter Scott, and in our 
own day, Mr. Forster, have endeavored to penetrate beneath the veil 
which kept the true soul of Swift unfathomed and ungauged by his 
contemporaries. The mighty satirist, however, looms before us like 
some dismantled palace—here and there only a pillar stands erect, to 
show the magnificence of the building and its splendid proportions. 
Never was the story of asimilar life told in the world’s history. The 
endowments of a god, failed to procure him the emoluments of the 
ordinary time-server and the politician. He who had compelled the 
Prime Minister of the British Empire to beg for his forgiveness, who 
had insulted the nobles and duchesses of the Court of St. James, was 
compelled to retire, a miserable and disappointed man, to the obscu- 
rity of an Irish deanery, while men with a tithe of his natural gifts 
found their elevation to the bishop’s see, and the archbishop’s mitre, 
facile of accomplishment. 
Perfectly to gauge the mind and feelings of a man like this, one 
must have gone through the purgatory of expectation, and been cast 
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from thence into the hell of disappointment. Like Prometheus of 
old, he seemed to have plucked at the fire from Heaven, and after- 
wards to have suffered the keenest anguish at the vanity of human. 
wishes. No cheerful note breaks the gloom and monotony of his 
existence. With him it is the “ Dies Ire,” and the “ Kyrie Eleison,” 
from the day when first he beheld the light of Heaven, to that other, 
when he wrote to Bolingbroke, “It is time for me to have done 
with the world, and so I would if I could get into a better before I 
was called into the best, and not die here in a rage like a poisoned 
rat inahole.” It was the duty of the author of this language to 
administer the consolations of religion to others; but who, from the 
time of the first apostles downwards, could have administered con- 
solation to him? He regarded life as a farce, or a comedy, while 
his own was a most terrible tragedy. More incongruous elements, 
with less of that ingredient, found in humanity generally, which 
touches the whole, at some points, into happiness, were never beheld 
in mortal flesh. To him, the heavens were as brass, and the earth 
had no beauty. 

Pope accurately described Swift when he declared that he had 
“ the best brains in the nation.” His lack of real sympathy for others, 
made him a satirist, with a fearful armory of pungent wit at his com- 
mand, but with little of that genial humor which shines in Montaigne, 
and makes him the beloved of all humorists. The intellect made 
Swift, the intellect and the heart combined to make Montaigne. 
Swift’s proposition respecting the best method of dealing with the 
superfiuous children of Ireland, never had its equal for the cold-blood- 
edness of its conception, or the calm manner with which the hideous 
plan is worked out. He had lived so long in Ireland, and had wit- 
nessed so much of the oppression of his countrymen, that his soul 
was on fire at their wrongs, and he vented his wrath in such a man- 
ner as to make English statesmen feel the force of his satire most 
keenly. Still, a light is thrown upon the dark abysses of his great 
mind, by the sang frotd with which he could issue his “ modest pro- 
posal for preventing the children of the poor people in Ireland from 
being a burden to their parents or country, and for making them 
beneficial to the country.” The opening observations of this pamph- 
let are such as to make one’s flesh creep. 


“I have been assured,” says the author, “ by a very knowing American of my 
acquaintance in London, that a young healthy child well-nursed, is at a year old a 


most delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food, whether stewed, roasted, baked or 


boiled ; and I make no doubt it will equally serve in a fricassee or ragout.” 
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He then goes on to propose that of the hundred and twenty 
thousand children computed to be existing in Ireland, twenty thou- 
sand may be reserved for breed, of whom the fourth shall be males, and 


“that the remaining hundred thousand may, at a year old, be offered in sale to the 
persons of fortune and quality in the kingdom ; always advising the mother to let 
them suck plentifully in the last month, so as-to render them plump and fat for a 
good table. A child will make two dishes at an entertainment for friends, and when 
the family dines alone, the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable dish, and 
seasoned with a little pepper and salt, will be very good boiled on the fourth day, 


_ specially in winter.” 


Thus for the children; as for the great number of aged poor, 
Swift has not the least pain upon that matter: 


“because it is very well known that they are every day dying and rotting, by cold 
and famine, and filth and vermin, as fast as can be reasonably expected.” 


Young laborers were nearly in the same condition ; they were so 
starved that if they obtained common labor they could not perform 
it, so there was every prospect of the country ridding itself of its 
evils. Turning from this unexampled pamphlet to the one upon 
Lord Wharton, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, we find the power of 
broad and general satire giving way to the personal and minute. His 
lordship is a Presbyterian in politics, and an atheist in religion; he 
has some years passed his grand climacteric without any visible effects 
of old age, either on his body or his mind; and this in spite of a con- 
tinual prostitution to those vices which generally wear out both. 


“The ends he has gained by lying appear to be more owing to the frequency 
than to the art of them; his lies sometimes being detected in an hour, often in a 
day, and always in a week. He was never yet known to refuse or keep a promise ; 
but here I desire to distinguish between a promise and a bargain; for he will be 
sure to keep the latter, when he has the fairest offer.” 


These were some of the hints which’ Swift contributed toward a 
life of his Excellency, and it may be assumed that neither before, nor 
since, have a man’s characteristics been more fearlessly distinguished. 
In both of the satires from which we have just quoted, there is a 
more savage spirit perceived than in either the “ Tale of a Tub,” or 
“Gulliver’s Travels.” Unmixed gall was the liquid with which he 
penned the former. In his longer and more elaborate works, such 
smiles and such laughter as this remarkable writer was capable of, 
can clearly be perceived, but in his Irish propositions and characters, 
nothing of these is visible. A surgeon in the dissecting-room was 
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never more calm and business-like, and the surety of his knife yields 
in accuracy and precision to the scalpel of Swift. 

What was the reason of all this extraordinary bitterness? We 
have had satirists who were brilliant and effective writers, but none 
who seem to have so left all consanguinity with humanity, behind. 
His pride, which kept him aloof from the rest of mankind; his am- 
bition, foiled almost at every turn, except as regarded his literary 
triumphs; his love for Stella and Vanessa, which he constantly 
appears to have been reproaching himself for cherishing—all these 
doubtless embittered his existence; but do they account for the 
anathematizing and ridiculing of every sentiment dear to his fellow- 
men? We think not; and after the numberless volumes which 
have been written in elucidation of his character, we still find 
ourselves asking for the real key to it. We are convinced that there 
is more than disappointment with mundane affairs, to account for the 
maimed life of this great man. Thackeray also pointed to some such 
thing when, referring to him in his “ English Humorists,” he remarked: 


“ He goes through life, tearing like a man possessed with a devil. Like Abudah 
in the Arabian story, he is always looking out for the Fury, and knows that the 
night will come and the inevitable hag with it. What a night, my God! it was! 
What a lonely rage and long agony—what a vulture that tore the heart of that 
giant! It is awful to think of the great sufferings of this great man. Through life 
he always seems alone somehow. Goethe was so. I can’t fancy Shakespeare 
otherwise. The giants must live apart. The kings can have no company. But 
this man suffered so; and deserved so to suffer. One hardly reads anywhere of 
such a pain.” 


But there is all the difference in the world between the loneliness of 
a Goethe, or a Shakespeare, and that of Swift. The first two were 
lifted by Nature beyond the ranks of men; but when they desired it, 
they could descend and commune with the lowliest. Prattling child- 
hood, and the music of the humblest songster of the woods, could fill 
the heart of Shakespeare with joy—he whose intellect towered above 
the rest of the world. There was in him, as it were, the soft ripple 
of the ocean as it kisses the shore, and those terrible billows which 
rise like: mountains lashed by the fury of Heaven. In Swift, there is 
nothing but the restlessness and sadness of the ocean; the waves 
that sweep over his soul never subside; it is fury and tempest at the 
beginning, and still fury and tempest at the end. 

In that portion of his “ English Literature” which deals with the 
Classic Age, M. Taine gives us to understand that he has grasped 
the character of Swift, and thoroughly comprehended its spirit and 
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issues. But then M. Taine would wish us to beliéve that he has a 
special aptitude for the solution of literary problems. His writing 
is always earnest, and very frequently eloquent, but we humbly take 
leave to doubt whether he has always successfully grappled with 
English literary giants, and among the number of such, is Swift— 
with whom, indeed, M. Taine has not so much in common, as any 
Englishman of the same caliber as himself—a fact which must be 
apparent from the very nature of things. This is what the French 
critic, in his usual emphatic and picturesque manner, says of Swift: 


“ The greatest of the classical age, the most unhappy in history, English through- 
out, whom the excess of his English qualities inspired and consumed, having this 
intensity of desires, which is the main feature of the race, the enormity of pride 
which the habit of liberty, command, and success has impressed upon the nation, 
the solidity of the positive mind which habits of business have established in the 
country ; precluded from power and action by his unchecked passions and his in- 
tractable pride ; excluded from poetry and philosophy by the clear-sightedness and 
narrowness of his common-sense ; deprived of the consolations offered by contem- 
plative life, and the occupation furnished by practical life ; too superior to embrace 
heartily a religious sect or a political party, too narrow-minded to rest in the lofty 
doctrines which conciliate all beliefs, or in the wide sympathies which embrace all 
parties ; condemned by his nature and surroundings to fight without loving a cause, 
to write without taking a liking to literature, to think without feeling the truth of any 
dogma, warring as a condottzere against all parties, a misanthrope disliking all men, 
a skeptic denying all beauty and truth. But these very surroundings, and this very 
nature, which expelled him from happiness, love, power, and science, raised him, in 
this age of French imitation and classical eroderation, to a wonderful height, where, 
by the originality and power of his inventions, he is the equal of Byron, Milton, and 
Shakespeare, and shows pre-eminently the character and mind of his nation. Sensi- 
bility, a positive mind, and pride, forged for him a unique style, of terrible vehe- 
mence, withering calmness, practical effectiveness, hardened by scorn, truth and 
hatred, a weapon of vengeance and war which made his enemies cry out and die 
under its point or its poison.” 


There is considerable truth in this passage, notwithstanding the 
misrepresentation of the Anglo-Saxon race of which M. Taine is 
guilty. Some of those traits which are attributed to Swift, and 
which he undoubtedly possessed, are not distinctive of the English 
nation. Enormity of pride, and intensity of desires, are qualities 
which would be much more accurately described as belonging to the 
Gallic race. But in some other respects, the composite mind of the 
_ great satirist has been truthfully delineated. 

After this, and all other estimates, however, which we have read 
of Swift’s character, there is still one great cardinal defect in his soul 
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and intellect which has escaped attention, and: which seems ‘to us 
very largely to account for this most brilliant failure in the political 
and literary world. We refer to his lack of sincerity. In: his 
works look wherever we may—whether those penned in his hap- 
piest, or his most diabolical, moods—he seems to us to be wearing a 
mask, and to be conscious that he is doing so. We do not refer to 
a mask which either prevents him from seeing the truth, or from 
going straight at it, in his writings, but a mask over the inner man, 
with its affections, its desires, and its ambitions. He appears to us 
to be constantly saying that everything, by which he is surrounded, 
is a sham, and that he is compelled, also, to follow the same course 
of false appearance. This absence of sincerity destroyed his happi- 
ness, as it does that of humbler men. The soul that constantly 
wears a cloak, comes to lose all sense of its own condition, and does 
not indulge in self-examination ; the rest of its life is given up to 
vituperations and imaginary terrors. Some such sadness fell upon 
Swift, and deadened his heart to whatever was really pure, great, 
and noble, in the world. He had affections, but for years endeavored 
to smother them; he had ambitions, but his pride forbade him to cry 
out when they dissolved into thin air. All this time, however, these 
things were silently eating at his spirit like a canker-worm. There 
were none to approach him, for none could probe the depths of so 
powerful a mind, racked by contending forces. All they could do 
was to pity him afar off, while, with Job of old, the mighty one 
cursed the day of his birth. 

It was this same defect, upon which we have been insisting, that 
was so perceptible in Byron, and which prevented him—as it did 
Swift—from taking his place in the front rank of the immortals. 
“ Childe Harold” was conscious, all through his career, that he was 
posing, in the presence of the world, and his extreme sensibility, 
being directed into a purely personal channel, embittered his whole 
existence. No man will ever attain to the highest greatness, without 
sincerity. It is the true life of the poet’s soul, for it enables him to 
see himself and other beings, and nature herself, in the only clear and 
perfect light. Sincerity, is that by which the soul really breathes; 
without it, genius can never accomplish its destined purposes, for 
humanity and the world thereby become hideous distortions. Insin- 
cerity, was the real darkness of Byron’s life; he turned to the 
unholy love of women to assuage the anguish of a spirit, enraged, 
both with itself and the world. In Swift, the same quality took 
other forms of expression. It made him the bitter foe of many, 
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and drove him to indulge unmitigated contempt for the whole of 
his species. 

The biography of this unique man, promised some years ago by 
the late Mr. John Forster,’ was looked forward to with considerable 
interest. Now that the first—and, as events have proven, the only— 
portion of it has appeared, we are compelled, in some respects, to own 
to asense of disappointment ; not with what Mr. Forster actually 
accomplished, but because the hope indulged, that a new light would 
be thrown on the former half of Swift’s career, has been shattered. 
Errors have been corrected, and many batches of new and interesting 
letters written by this fine epistolary genius, have been discovered, but 
as regards the principal facts o1 his history, they remain, thus far, in 
the same condition as when Sir Walter Scott wrote his delightful 
memoir. One conclusion on a very important matter, nevertheless, 
Mr. Forster was compelled to arrive at, viz., that he could find no evi- 
dence at all reasonably sufficient, of a marriage between Esther John- 
son and Swift. This statement will be received with regret, for we 
had hitherto hoped that this act of reparation, at any rate, had been 
done by the Dean of St. Patrick’s to one of the two women whose 
hearts he was responsible for having broken. If it should be the case 
that there really was no marriage, we can understand how Stella came 
to pine away, and die, in absolute wretchedness of soul. To say that 
she was happy during her relation with Swift, is to express but half a 
truth; she was happy only in the sense in which the moth, is happy, 
which flits round the candle, and which can not extricate itself from 
the fascinating flame till it falls withered and dead. 

It is not our intention to detail the life of Swift: the main inci- 
dents in his career, are already matters of common history. Our 
purpose, rather, is to tread untilled ground, and to engage in the pur- 
suit of discovering the key to his actions.. We have to deal with one 
who found hinself thwarted from the very beginning of his life to its 
close; and yet, judging from the nature of his superlative endow- 
ments, we should have imagined that there was no height to which 
he might not have attained, socially, politically, or in the literature 
of his country. A sentence he once wrote to Pope, gives an insight 
into his mind, and the incident it records seems almost prophetic. 
He wrote to the poet at Wickersham: “I remember when I was a 
little boy, I felt a great fish at the end of my line, which I drew up 
almost on the ground, but it dropped in, and the disappointment 
vexes me to this very day, and I believe it was the type of all my 


“t The Life of Jonathan Swift. By John Forster. Vol I. 1667-1711.—London. 1875. 
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future disappointments.” This fate pursued him with all the prizes of 
life, and he may well have believed that he was born under an unlucky 
star. Notwithstanding his researches, Mr. Forster was unable to 
dispose of the fact that Swift did not take his degree at college in the 
ordinary way, but by the method described as speciali gratid. This 
mode may have been, as Mr. Forster has said, not uncommon, but 
how does that help Swift? Whether it means much or little—and in 
the case of genius like Swift’s we care very little about it either one 
way or the other—the fact that a derogatory thing is of frequent 
occurrence, does not help the individual case, especially when, as in the 
instance of our author, a man is gifted by brilliant natural endow- 
ments. All the investigations with regard to Swift’s college career, 
appear to us, to demonstrate only that he was a somewhat careless 
scholar, and not that there was much of an objectionable nature attach- 
ing to his private character. One interesting document discovered 
by Mr. Forster, viz., the college roll for Dublin University, Eastern 
Term, 1685, shows that Swift was marked ma/efor science, negligenter 
for divinity, and dene for classics only. This certainly can not be con- 
strued into an argument tending to prove that Swift was devoted to 
his academic studies. The great probability is, that during this 
fledging time, he was “ nourishing a youth sublime,” not with the 
fairy tales of science, but with all the ambition of an aspiring adoles- 
cence. Till it is proved upon better evidence than we at present 
possess, it would be both unwise and unjust to assume that because 
Swift showed manifest inattention to the ordinary dry routine of 
knowledge, he was therefore leading a riotous and ungodly life. 
What we are more concerned to know, is that Sir William Temple 
afterwards discoverd his genius, and that the stories of his life at 
Moor Park, adopted by Macaulay, are to a great extent fictitious. 
It is now shown that Esther Johnson was not a servant in Temple’s 
house, being in fact his natural daughter, and that Swift did not 
make love to her on taking up his residence at Moor Park, see- 
ing that Stella was then but eight years old. It is understood that 
much remains to be known respecting this connection, but nothing 
that will materially alter the story, as it has for some years been 
accepted, of Swift’s political life. Of the weary journeys between 
Dublin and London, of the heart-burnings and the regrets, of the 
oscillation between despair and the highest hopes of preferment in the 
church which a man may indulge, nothing requires to be said. But 
surely servant never labored more assiduously for his master than 
Swift did for the Whigs, and afterwards for the Tories. The result 
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is a sad moral for those who hang upon the skirts of political leaders, 
eagerly waiting for the crumbs which fall from their tables. The cele- 
brated Harley, addresses his familiar friend, servant, and adviser, as 
“ Jonathan,” and then thrusts a fifty-pound note into his hand as the 
reward of his invaluable literary services. We can well understand 
that if there was one drop of blood in Swift’s body that had not 
already turned into the waters of bitterness, this act on Harley's part 
operated as the transmuting power, and Swift was henceforth a very 
well of Marah. As he says himself in his journal— 


“ They call me nothing but Jonathan, and I said I believed they would leave me 
Jonathan as they found me, and that I never knew a ministry do anything for those 
whom they make companions of their pleasures, and I believe you will find it so; 
but I care not.” 


Swift reads human nature here for the benefit of succeeding polit- 
ical aspirants. When he says he does not care, it is only to cover 
the wretchedness of disappointed hopes. He has once more incul- 
cated the lesson taught in far distant ages—“ Put not your trust in 
princes.” ; 

Swift, notwithstanding his great disappointments in a political 
sense, was still able to bear himself as the equal of those who had 
betrayed him. Nothing could break down his pride, and his indom- 
itable spirit. Having on one occasion noticed that St. John appeared 
cold to him, Swift warned him that he would not be treated like a 
school-boy ; that he expected that every Minister who perceived any- 
thing in him to his detriment would immediately let him know, for 
he could bear many things from a literary friend which he would not 
bear from a political individual. He was anxious to let the Prime 
Minister know that he could not use him as he could use an ordinary 
political agent. More than that: in his journal to Stella, he told 
her that he would not see the great Minister until he made amends. 
Thus he went on, triumphing in his literary influence, making many 
enemies, but few friends. Everybody admired his talent and his 
power, but few admitted his capacity to bring within the scope of 
reason those who were determined upon their own political course of 
action. Thus it came to pass, with regard to the man possessing the 
greatest literary and polemical talent in England, that as soon as this 
became apparent, and also the fact that he had the greatest origi- 
nality of any satirist England had hitherto produced, few dared engage 
his trenchant pen in their service; and even when, peradventure, 
one had done so, it was with misgivings as to the ultimate result. 
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Swift knew that those who had attempted to neglect him in years 
past, would be compelled to return to him. To the titled ones 
of the earth, he assumed a right of address that had never been 
arrogated, even by those who had the entry into the most select 
circles. He desired to go into literary and political coteries, and 
to become a dictator, there, with a power that had hitherto been 
unknown. In all his disappointments, and he had indeed many, he 
consoled himself by giving vent to his anger in writing the celebrated 
“ Drapier Letters,” from one of which we have already quoted, and 
which gave him a reputation second only to that which he had already 
achieved. Unquestionably, the fact that his friend Addison was able 
to feather his nest comfortably out of politics, and still have time to 
pursue his literary proclivities, was more than he could bear. If he 
could have found enjoyment in literary fame, it would have consoled 
him, to some extent, for the disappointments he had to encounter ; 
but failing that, he desired to make a respectable figure as a literary 
polemic—and there is little doubt that one of the bitterest experiences 
of his life, was that in which his supposed friends ignored his talents, 
and led him to imagine that his capacity for satire, was exercised in 
vain. Swift must have astonished the regular frequenters of Button’s 
coffee-house by the extraordinary conduct he pursued; indeed, he 
reminds us of Coleridge, who, in later years, though in different cir- 
cumstances, made people wonder whether he was in his own mind or 
not, when he pursued his little peccadilloes at the strand coffee- 
houses. But Swift had not that great gift which comes to most men 
of genius—the gift of resignation. His “ Drapier Letters” prove that 
at the time he was writing them, he was uncertain whether it was the 
most politic thing todo. When he was in the lowest straits, Swift 
seemed to be at his best, intellectually, and his crushing satires upon 
the conversations of every day life, must have sorely tried the patience 
of those with whom he was constantly thrown incontact. Sir William 
Temple, his bosom friend, occasionally turned upon him the cold 
shoulder, but Swift ignored the insult—indeed whenever such an 
obvious shelving was attempted with him, Swift was more than equal 
to the occasion, as both his enemies and quondam friends discovered. 
In his letters to Stella, and during the early part of his acquaintance 
with Sir William Temple, Swift details how he used to be cast down 
if his patron but frowned upon him for a single day; this feeling, 
however, wore off, and Swift came to be regarded, in the light he 
ought always to have been considered, by those who might have 
understood his genius, viz., as the first man of letters of his time. 
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He found it, as any man of similar talents will; difficult to win this 
position, but it is certain to be gained in time if they have but the 
courage to persevere. A man who was insulted for twenty years, 
however, knew how to prepare himself for his revenge. The Earl of 
Berkeley, his own familiar friend, having led him to expect the 
Deanery of Derry, gave it to another person. This was one of the 
operating causes which drove Swift to political writing. There is no 
imputation, during this bitter period of disappointment, upon his love 

for his cherished Stella, which appears to have been the one great, 
noble passion of his life.. Yet this was not all. He was responsible 
for having touched the heart of another sensitive woman to the quick, 
and for having inspired her with a love which she had never felt before, 
and to. which he, notwithstanding his romantic attachment to Stella, 
had been hithertoastranger. What this extremely sensitive man must 
have felt when Stella died, is known to himself alone; but we are able 
to gather from his recorded utterances, that he mourned as one with- 
out hope. He believed that there was no consolation left to him 
upon earth, and that the sooner he closed his accounts with the 
amundane sphere the better. Certainly, no man, with his power of 
intellect, ever allowed himself to be so swayed by simple human am- 
bitions to the same extent; and it is an extraordinary fact, that while 
he was boasting of his imperviousness to sentiment, he was all the 
while exhibiting the most touching form of it. 

Jonathan Swift, though writing upon the gross side of human life, 
was a writer, nevertheless, who was conscious that he was treading the 
paths of greatness. Had he always. received due encouragement, and 
had the burden of his life been lightened, there is no knowing to 
what height he could not have attained in the roll of letters. On the 
severe and thoroughly caustic side of satire, he has no equal; he is a 
giant wielding the weapons of ridicule; and had not his existence 
been so overshadowed by disappointments, it would be hazardous, 
we repeat, to affirm what triumphs he might not have achieved in 
English literature. As it is, he enjoys the position of one of its finest 
and most honored classics. 


























SOME CHECKS AND BALANCES IN GOVERN- 
MENT. 


S there,” said John Adams, “a constitution upon record more 
complicated with balances than ours? In the first place eighteen 
states and some territories are balanced against the national govern- 
ment. . . . Inthe second place, the house of representatives is 
balanced against the senate, and the senate against the house. In 
the third place, the executive authority is, in some degree, balanced 
against the legislature. In the fourth place, the judiciary power is 
balanced against the house, the senate, the executive power, and the 
state governments. In the fifth place, the senate is balanced against 
the president in all appointments to office, and in all treaties. 
In the sixth place, the people hold in their own hands the batanéé 
against their own representatives, by biennial, which I wish had been 
annual, elections. In the seventh place, the legislatures of the ‘sev- 
eral states are balanced against the senate by sextennial elections. 
In the eighth place, the electors are balanced against the people in the 
choice of the president. And here is a complication and refinement 
of balances which, for anything I recollect, is an invention of our own 
and peculiar to us.” 

This is a formidable enumeration of constitutional balances, but 
the venerable ex-president had discovered that there may be some 
which are extra constitutional. He was then in his seventy-ninth year, 
and there had been opportunity to learn something of government, 
or at least of those who manage governments, since he wrote so vol- 
uminously of the American constitutions, boasting of their checks 
and balances, so like those of Great Britain, and defying any one to 
point in history to “a single example where the laws were respected, 
and liberty, property, life, or character secure, without a balance in 
the constitution.” He had found that there may be constitutions 
and balances of which the written law takes no notice, but which 
may -possibly control the written law. “All these wheels within 
wheels, these imperia within imperiis, have not been sufficient to 
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satisfy the people. They have invented a balance to all balances, in 
their caucuses. We have congressional caucuses, state caucuses, 
county caucuses, city caucuses, district caucuses, town caucuses, 
parish caucuses, and Sunday caucuses at church doors; and in these 
aristocratical caucuses, elections are decided !””* 

So formidable an array of balances ought, it would seem, to deter 
any one from an-attempted usurpation of power, were it not the 
experience of the world that in governments the most secure protec- 
tions too often prove futile. What, at this time, is the condition of 
all those checks and balances, which, in 1787, the writers of the 
Federalist, and those in sympathy with them, relied: upon as consti- 
tuting the sure defense, not less than the necessary condition, of 
liberty? What has become of them in Great Britain, where the 
monarch no longer ventures to withhold his assent to a law; and 
where the house of peers no longer dares to refuse assent to a bill 
which any strong public sentiment, represented in the other house, 
imperiously demands? Can it be said that either monarch, or house 
of peers, is any longer a considerable check—much less a balance— 
to a house of commons, whose sentiments control not legislation 
merely, but executive action also? And who will venture to assert 
that in this country the balances Mr. Adams enumerates have not 
been very seriously disturbed in recent times, or that—to speak of 
nothing further—the American senate has not been, gradually but 
surely, appropriating to itself some measure of the authority, not 
only of the lower house, but of the president, until, to a considerable 
extent, it has become the dominant power in the government, only 
in a less degree than has the popular branch of the legislature in 
England? If this is true, it is certainly a striking and very impor- 
tant fact, that while power in the monarchical country has been pass- 
ing steadily, and by no means slowly, into the hands of the body 
most directly representing the people, and most sensitive to public 
opinion, in the republic, it has tended in the direction of the body 
farthest removed from the people, and which, by its constitution, the 
_ mode of election and term of office of its members, was intended to 

be less directly answerable to public sentiment than even the presi- 
dent himself. 

_ There is little question as to where, at the present time, one must 
look, in Great Britain, for the effectual balance. It is certainly not 
to be found in any nice adjustment of authority, as between queen, 
lords, and commons, for no such adjustment exists. The balance of 


? Letter to John Taylor in response to his ‘‘ Inquiry.”— Works, Vol. VI., p. 467. 
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parties is much more effectual, and is usually sufficiently close to 
render it necessary that the party in power shall be exceedingly cir- 
cumspect in its action ; and, above all, that it shall not venture rashly 
upon any measure of great importance. Where the effectual bal- 
ances are to be found in this country is not very clear. The inquirer 
would be certain to find that Mr. Adams’ caucuses are very active 
and very powerful, but whether he could trace their invention to the 
people, or demonstrate that, in any proper sense, they are caucuses 
of the people, is by no means so sure. 

The purpose of the present paper is not to discyss the broad gen- 
eral subject of checks and balances in this, or any other, government, 
but to call attention to a few considerations only. These, in the 
main, affect the executive and the judiciary, rather than the legisla- 
ture ; and they will serve to show, perhaps, that neither of them can 
always, and under all circumstances, rely upon any very sure protec- 
tion to its legitimate powers. It is one thing, unfortunately, to put 
intricate machinery in motion, and another, and quite a different, 
thing, to make it, under unforeseen occurrences, work out the intended 
results. 

The assertion is often made that the power of the executive is 
greater, more active, and more pervading, in this country, than it is 
in Great Britain. Undoubtedly this is true; but it is also true that 
the power depends very largely upon the enormous political patron- 
age. A great inroad was made upon this, for the benefit of the 
Senate, by the Tenure of Office Act, and while that act remains in 
force, the available authority of the president will depend on other 
circumstances than the written law. With a friendly congress, or a 
congress nearly balanced between the parties, his authority will still 
be powerful; but an overwhelming majority against him in congress 
may at any time reduce him to a condition little better than that of 
a ministerial agent, compelled to commission officers, the appoint- 
ment of whom is, in effect, dictated by the senate, and to put in force 
the laws passed over his head. At best he can only bargain with the 
senate for a share in the offices, and the share allowed him will be 
likely to depend upon the strength of his party, and the hold he may 
be supposed to have upon the people. Ina time of violent party 
passion and excitement, when the president would need protection 
most, he might find none at all, except such as might rest in the good 
sense and caution of his adversaries. The violent partisan may be 
ready enough to find a “high crime and misdemeanor” in any 
attempt to thwart the party purposes; and the president may pos- 
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sibly find that he holds his position on condition of strict obedience 

to party behests, and must not venture to interpose “checks” or 

“balances” to the will of the party as expressed in congress. This 

is undoubtedly to suppose a very extreme case, but it is for precisely 
. such cases that there is most occasion to provide balances. 

In any contest between congress, on the one hand, and the presi- 
dent, on the other, if the latter shall be found to need support or 
protection in his just authority as against the inroads of violent 
passion, or of cool, but reckless, party schemes, the judiciary can not 
render it. The judiciary is sometimes said to be the chief conserv- 
ative power in the government, but it has no conservative authority 
for such a case. It may exercise a conservative influence by keeping 
on quietly and peaceably in deciding causes between man and man, 
and by setting the example of a careful observance of the constitu- 
tion and of the laws; but that is all. Its utterances, even though 
legitimately expressed in actual legal controversies, on questions that 
might divide an excited congress and a powerless president, would 
be utterly futile for good, and might even tend to fan the flames of 
passion, and possibly result in bringing retributory legislation upon 
the court itself. Whatever may have been any one’s theories, the 
truth, sufficiently manifest at this time, is, that the reliance of the 
president, in the exercise of what he believes to be his just powers, 
and in the performance of what appears to him to be his duty under 
the constitution, must be found, not in any balance which the judi- 
ciary can interpose, but in such a balance of parties as will enable 
him to have a voice in legislation, and as will protect him against a 
mere partisan impeachment and conviction. 

The judiciary—from the very nature of its powers, and from its 
dependence upon the other departments, not only for the law that it 
is to administer and that shall govern in the administration, but also 
for the means of enforcing its own judgments—is, and must always 
be, less capable than the other departments, of protecting itself, either 
in its personnel or in its jurisdiction. In some cases, the provision 
made for protection is only such as assumes that legislation will 
always be wise, and that the electoral body will never be actuated by 
passion, or have unworthy ends in view. Such has been the case in 
some states where the judicial elections were annual, making the 
steady retention of public favor essential to the continuance of the 
judge in his position. Under such a system, the judge who cares to 
retain his position is much less independent than is either the chief 
magistrate, or the legislator who holds office by like tenure. A 
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member of either of the political departments is not confined to the 
administration of definite rules, which he should apply without fear 
or favor, but he assists in making rules, and he may study policy, 
consult the varying phases of public opinion and desire, and by a 
judicious trimming of sails, may sometimes recover himself when the 
squall seems at first to have capsized him. Besides, he is enabled to 
mingle with the people ; he can appeal to them in person, or through 
the newspapers, in explanation or excuse of his course; and if he has 
ability and tact, it will be surprising if he does not succeed in induc- 
ing an offended constituency, as Henry Clay did once under like cir- 
cumstances, to “ pick the flint and try the trusted rifle once more.” 
The judge has no such resources, even if he were disposed to make 
use of them. In securing and retaining the public esteem and sup- 
port, his reliance, if he is a fit judge, must be upon his own integrity, 
his attention to his duties, and such force of reasoning as may appear 
in his written opinions. If these fail him, there would seem to be 
nothing else of which a judge could properly make use, or rely upon 
to sustain him. 

The constitutional history of the United States, using the word 
now in its judicial, rather than its political sense, opens in Rhode 
Island, with the setting aside of a bench of judges, for venturing to 
declare the law when the popular passion demanded that it should 
be perverted. The period was one of general indebtedness and 
heavy taxation, both made more burdensome by general stagnation 
in business. The circumstances demanded “relief” for the people, 
and the available relief seemed to be an issue of paper money, by 
means of which public and private debts, alike, might be paid. The 
average legislator, who can levy taxes, create and fill offices, and 
then abolish them, impose restrictions on trade, even to the extent 
of destroying it—if he shall please to do so—is slow to believe that 
there is any law of political economy operating among those over 
whom he is set as a ruler, which he can not, or should not, compel to 
bend and conform to such enactments as the good of his constituents 
may demand, and as he may devise fortheir welfare. And if there 
be such laws, which his constituents have found to work oppressively, 
what more effectual device could be invented for thwarting them, 
than that of punishing such as may be obstinate enough to observe 
them ? 

Paper issues have often been based on nothing more substantial 
than faith and hope, but in this instance the ultimate reliance was 
upon fear. The issues were to be kept afloat by penal enactments, 
VOK, I11,—21 
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under which every man who refused to take the paper money, at its 
face in gold, was to be arrested, summarily convicted, and punished. 
In some quarters there were persons who doubted the rightfulness 
of such laws, and for that reason, or, perhaps, because of the possible 
delays that might result, jury trial was denied to accused parties. 
In this denial lurked the danger to the judges. The colonial charter 
made jury trial a matter of right, and the judges, if they heeded their 
oaths, were compelled to hold that the privilege could not be taken 
away. And this, like honest men, they did. But the judges were 
got rid of, and the purpose of the paper issues was accomplished, to 
the extent of a substantial repudiation of the public debt, and of 
private debts also. 

The moral deducible from these transactions is nordifferent from 
that which may be drawn from many others, equally well remem- 
bered. They only demonstrate what needed no proof, that obedience 
to the law, purity of motive, and honesty in action, can not protect 
an officer whose integrity has been exhibited in a refusal to yield to 
an imperious popular clamor. It does not placate an angry people 
to assure them that a judge who has resisted their demands has 
obeyed the law: what they want, under such circumstances, is a 
judge whose facile principles will allow him to indicate a way by 
which the law may be evaded, rather than one who is disposed to 
heed the admonitions of conscience. The case mentioned is a strik- 
ing, rather than an anomalous, one. It is not often that so bold a 
repudiation of the law, and of those chosen to administer it, occurs ; 
but the instances are sufficient to prove that whenever circumstances 
favor the attempt, there will be no lack of interested parties ready to 
lead in making it. In several of the states, if the records were com- 
plete and truthful, there would be facts recorded of a like repudia- 
tion of faithful officers ; and in some instances, with much less excuse 
than in that of the people of Rhode Island, impoverished and bur- 
dened as they were by the pressure of public and private debts. 

The first occasion of note when the judiciary and the executive 
came in conflict, was on the accessidn to power of the Republican 
party under the lead of Mr. Jefferson. An examination of the facts 
will serve to show how helpless must be the judiciary, whenever the 
executive . feels sufficiently strong with the legislature, to be secure 
in setting the courts at defiance. Two occurrences attract particular 
attention here: the setting aside of-the circuit and district judges, 
who had been appointed and confirmed for life, near the close of Mr. 
Adams’s administration, and the failure to obtain, from the supreme 
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court, a writ of mandamus to compel the Secretary of State to deliver 
commissions, which, though actually made out and sealed, had not 
been delivered when Mr. Adams retired from office. 

By the repeal of the Judiciary Act, a large number of judges, 
appointed in the last days of the Adams administration, were de- 
prived of their offices. There were no longer courts in which they 
might sit. The constitution itself provided that the judges should 
hold during good behavior, but though accused of no bad behavior, 
their tenure was terminated. There might be a question whether 
they were not still entitled to their salaries, but this would be all. 
The right to these was denied, and no attempt was made to collect 
them. It was on the occasion of this repeal that congress was first 
dazzled by the genius of John Randolph. “I am free to declare,” 
he said, “that if the extent of this bill is to get rid of the judges, it 
is a perversion of your power to a base purpose: it is an unconstitu- 
tional act. If, on the contrary, it aims not at the displacing one set 
of men, from whom you differ in political opinion, with a view to 
introduce others, but for the general good, by abolishing useless 
offices, it is a constitutional act. The guo animo determines the 
nature of this act, as it determines the guilt or innocence of other 
acts.” He compared it to an impeachment, and denied that it was 
admissible to draw arguments against the power from its capability 
of being put to flagitious uses by an unscrupulous majority. Every 
government presupposes a certain degree of honesty in its rulers. 

Yes, and every government presupposes a certain degree of 
honesty in its people. It is a species of impeachment when a judge 
is assailed for his opinions upon being named for a reélection. It is 
a species of impeachment when a concerted assault is made upon him 
in the papers for something he has said, or done, or left undone. 
Several able judges have been convicted and removed on such im- 
peachments—convicted of not finding the law to be what their 
assailants desired. The question does not so much concern the tri- 
bunal of impeachment, as the probability of a just trial in it. It is 
this that concerns judges most; the probability of being treated 
fairly when called to an account. And on this point those who have 
planned and theorized have usually left out of view one important 
consideration: they have not taken into account the power of the 
caucus; not so much, perhaps, the power of the town or city caucus, 
as that of the legislature, which has sometimes displayed an ability 
to bring about a unanimity of praise or censure to which the inferior 
caucuses were totally inadequate. It would require a considerable 
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degree of boldness to say that the judiciary is safer in the hands of 
partisan majorities in the legislature, than in the hands of partisan 
majorities in a popular vote. It was the legislature which brought 
the Rhode Island judges to account, and New England can present 
other instances in which a party majority in the legislature has 
refused a reélection to judges who have faithfully, honestly, and ably 
performed their duty. But this subject is aside from the constitu- 
tional power to abolish offices conferred in freehold. Upon that 
effective arguments have always been found in numbers, and the 
precedents, state and federal, favor the power." When a man’s right 
to appropriate what his neighbor possesses depends on the guo animo, 
the neighbor may as well surrender it without making difficulty. 
The case of the attempt to compel the delivery of commissions to 
officers appointed by Mr. Adams presents some points which are 
now, and probably always will be, of interest. Marbury with others 
had been duly nominated, and confirmed by the senate, as a justice 
of the peace for the District of Columbia. Nothing but the formal 
commission was wanted to clothe him with official authority, and the 
delivery of this had been delayed. He applied for it to Mr. Madison, 
the secretary of state, but the delivery was refused. He then applied 
to the supreme court for the compulsory writ of mandamus. The 
supreme court, having for its mouthpiece Chief Justice Marshall, then 
just beginning to exhibit his remarkable powers in that tribunal, 
decided that it must deny the writ, because the issue of it would be 
the exercise of original jurisdiction in a case in which, under the con- 
stitution, the court could not be clothed with original jurisdiction. 
When this conclusion was reached, the case was necessarily at an 
end. Under such circumstances, a court usually refrains from the 
expression. of an opinion on the merits, because it can be nothing 
more than extra-judicial. Nevertheless the judges of the Federal 
supreme court have sometimes deemed it advisable to express impor- 
tant opinions in cases thus circumstanced. They did so in the case 
of Dred Scott, and they did so in this case of Marbury versus Madi- 
son. The reason in each instance has generally been assumed to 
have been the same--to influence the action of the political depart- 
ments of the government by judicial opinions on questions of consti- 
tutional law. In neither instance was the purpose accomplished, nor 
would it be likely to be under any similar circumst~nces that might 
arise hereafter. Such opinions can only come as advice offered to 
1 Similar legislation had previously been had in Maryland and Virginia, and was after- 
wards had in several states ; probably never without a protest against the right. 
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parties who have not requested it, and who will be more likely to 
resent the giving of it than voluntarily to follow it. -The chief justice 
must have assumed the contrary when he prefaced his decision that 
the court had no jurisdiction to grant the relief with the unanimous 
opinion of the court that by the signing and sealing of the commis- 
sion Mr. Marbury became legally entitled to the office, and “that 
having a legal right to the office, he has a consequent right to the 
commission ; a refusal to deliver which is a plain violation of that 
right, for which the laws of his country afford him a remedy.” * 

What was that remedy? It is certain that Mr. Marbury never 
found it, or, at least, that he never made it available. Mr. Madison 
disregarded the oditer opinion, and Mr. Jefferson treated it with con- 
tempt. “The federal judges,” he said, “declared that commissions 
signed and sealed by the president were valid though not delivered: 
I deemed delivery essential to complete a deed, which, as long as it 
remains in the hands of the party, is as yet no deed. It is in fosse 
only, but not in esse, and I withheld delivery of the commissions.” * 

What would have been done had the court reached the conclu- 
sion that it might, in the exercise of its original jurisdiction, issue 
the writ of mandamus, is a question of more than mere curious inter- 
est. It involves, first, the probable action of the court, and second, 
the probable action of the secretary and the president. Would the 
court have ventured to issue the writ of mandamus to the head of a 
department in a case of this peculiar character, and to have attemipted 
its enforcement? The responsibility, it must be admitted, would 
have been very serious. It is as certain as anything of the kind can 
well be, that Mr. Jefferson would have instructed his subordinate not 
to obey such a writ. He would have regarded the delivery of the 
commission as an executive act, in the performance of which the 
secretary would be his agent merely, and holding, as he always did, 
that the executive had a right to construe the constitution for him- 
self, he would have declined to take the law from the supreme court, - 
or from any other court. The chief justice, it is not improbable, 
knew this at the time, and he certainly had every reason to believe 
that in directing a refusal to obey the writ of mandamus, the presi- 
dent would be supported by the approval of congress. 

The writ of mandamus is an exceedingly serviceable writ where 
mere ministerial duties are neglected, and is often employed to com- 
pel the performance of duty by inferior officers, or even by heads of 


1 Marbury vs. Madison, Cranch’s Reports, 137 ; Flanders, Lives of the Chief Justices, 354. 
* Letter to Judge Roane, Sept. 6, 1819 ; Works, Vol. VII., p. 135. 
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departments. But whether it may be issued to the executive him- 
self, or to one of his subordinate agents in the performance of an 
executive duty, is the question which would have confronted the 
court in Marbury’s case. The question has often arisen in the state 
courts, and sometimes the power has been exercised, and sometimes 
denied. Mr. Chase, when Governor of Ohio, submitted to the writ 
in several instances ; but it is believed that in each case the governor 
only desired to obtain an authoritative exposition of some law under 
which duties had been devolved upon him, and did not care to ex- 
amine the questions for the purposes of an independent opinion. 
Where the courts have examined with deliberation the question of 
their power, they have generally denied its existence.’ 

Is the executive above the laws? has been the query in these 
cases. Is not every man who is wronged entitled to a remedy, just 
as much when wronged by the executive as when wronged by an 
inferior officer or by an individual? Yes, doubtless, every man is 
entitled to his remedy, and the executive must be subservient to the 
laws. But every wrong can not be redressed by the courts. Some 
wrongs are political, and must be redressed, if at all, by the people 
themselves. Some wrongs can only be redressed by the legislature. 
A state wrongs her creditors when she refuses to pay the interest on 
her debts, but the courts can not help them. The forum of redress 
is the legislature, and if they apply there, and can obtain none, they 
are remediless, A court sometimes, through error or perverseness 
of judgment, turns a just cause out of court, and the plaintiff, though 
wronged, obtains no remedy. And yet neither legislature nor court 
is above the law. In the particular cases they are to administer the 
law, and they decide against the remedy applied for. 

Now the governor of a state is an independent department of the 
government, as much as the legislature or the judiciary. He has his 
duties assigned to him by the constitution, and the departments to 
which duties of a different nature are delegated can not, by virtue of 
such delegation, interfere with them. Presumptively, whatever he 
does, as executive, will be rightly and lawfully done, and will deprive 
no one of a lawful right. If he denies the application of any private 
person, it is to be assumed it was because the applicant had no law- 
ful right to have it granted. If he is an independent department, 
this presumption must apply in his favor, just as it must be in favor 


1 This subject was briefly referred to in an article published in the last volume of the 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, p. 57 et seq., but its importance seems to justify some further 
attention. 
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of the final action of a court. To subject him to the process of the 
court, would be to render him subordinate, just as a court would be 
made subordinate, if the executive should set aside its conclusion and 
direct a different judgment. The independence of a department is 
destroyed when another department may overrule its action, The 
latter is no longer a check or a balance, but has become a master. 
Besides, who is to enforce a writ of mandamus against the execu- 
tive? This is a pertinent question, at least, for mere advisory powers 
are not usually conferred in government, and are not likely to be 
respected when they are. A writ of mandamus can not deprive 
the executive of authority, or paralyze his powers. He will still be 
the chief conservator of peace of the state, with ministerial officers 
under him. He will be commander-in-chief of the military forces of 
the state. If disorder breaks out, the law contemplates that it shall 
be quelled under his orders, and if the process of one of the courts is 
resisted, it is the executive who is to be called upon for its enforce- 
ment. When, therefore, a court undertakes to subject him to its 
mandatory process, it is proceeding against the officer who is himself 
the representative of the force of the state, and who may make use 
of the peace officers, as well as of the military power of the state, 
with all presumptions of law in his favor. It is but too manifest that 
he has only to refuse obedience to such a writ, and it becomes 
ineffectual ; or that, if the attempt is made to enforce it, the power 
to compel will be insignificant, as compared with the power to resist. 
An assertion of a power in the courts, then, to issue coercive pro- 
cess against the executive, would be the assertion of a power every 
exercise of which would invite collision; and in every collision, the 
executive would come off triumphant. This must be true as a rule. 
An exception might exist when the popular voice happened to 
approve the judicial action, and was sufficiently pronounced to render 
it politic for the executive to listen to it. Undoubtedly a governor 
would consider with some care what a hostile legislative majority 
would be likely to do, before he would venture upon a collision. A 
conflict with the legislature might be a much more serious thing, to 
the executive, than a conflict with the judiciary. The legislature 
makes laws and adapts them to the circumstances ; and the boundary 
between executive and legislative authority in the control of the 
army is not so clearly defined as to warrant the executive, under any 
circumstances, in trying extreme conclusions with the legislature. 
Besides, he would be in conflict with the body having the impeaching 
power, and this must lead him to pause. 
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All this does not prove that any officer or department is above 
the laws. The constitution supposes that all will do their duty. 
But it nevertheless provides for official crimes: and misdemeanors, 
what is supposed to be, the adequate remedy of impeachment. The 
same remedy is provided for corresponding offenses, whether com- 
mitted by judge or by governor. In this manner the constitution pre- 
serves the independence of the departments, and at the same time 
preserves, over all, the dominion of the law. 

Some of the questions which have been touched upon have 
pointed application, at the present time, to a controversy which has 
arisen in the state of South Carolina between the executive on the 
one side, and two persons who assert their title by election to certain 
state judgeships, on the other. The constitution of the state pro- 
vides that the election shall be made by the legislature, and it has 
been so made. But the constitution also provides that the governor 
“shall commission all officers of the state,” and this, in the case of 
these persons, the governor refuses to do. The refusal is put on the 
ground of their dishonesty, profligacy, and notorious unfitness for 
the position. 

This controversy is referred to, not for the purpose of considering 
how it should be decided or disposed of, but only to show that there 
may be occurrences in government for which no adequate provision 
can be made in advance, and when one department will exercise a 
power which was perhaps never intended to be conferred. Of course, 
if the governor is correct in asserting that one of the newly elected 
judges is a mere ignorant adventurer, and that both are notorious- 
ly dishonest, he is not to be censured if he employs all legitimate 
means to prevent their induction to office. He could not well do 
otherwise if he regards the good name of his state, and takes pride in 
her judicial annals, on which are inscribed the names of many very 
able jurists. But the question of the fitness of the candidate for an 
office is for the body which elects, and unfitness does not defeat an 
election regularly made. The questions that arise in this case seem 
to be, first, whether the rights of the claimants have been fixed by 
the election, and second, what remedy they may have to enforce their 
rights if they shall be found to have any. The first question seems 
to depend on whether the issue of a commission is necessary to com- 
plete the title to the office. Chief Justice Marshall held, in Marbury’s 
case, that the title of the office was perfected when the commission 
was signed and sealed, and that the commission was only evidence 


1 Constitution of 1868, Art. IIL., § 17. 
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of the title which might also be made out by other evidence. But 
here no commission is either signed or sealed ; there is only an elec- 
tion. There is indeed one distinction between this case and Mar- 
bury’s: here, the body that elects has done all that was necessary to 
the complete expression of its will in the election: there, the officer 
having the power of appointment had withheld the final act which 
was to evidence his intent that the appointee should have the office. 
But whether this is a controlling circumstance will doubtless be made 
a question. It may be urged, with some force, that the constitution 
does not, usually, impose mere ministerial duties on the chief execu~ 
tive, and that the requirement that he shall commission officers, 
carries with it some presumption that, in his discretion, he may refuse. 

But when a governor takes such a position, whether legally right 
or wrong in doing so, the noticeable fact is, that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, the parties are without any effective remedy. If the legis- 
lature sympathize with the claimants, they may possibly impeach him, 
but impeachment could not give them their office if he still retained 
his. Possibly, however, an efficient remedy might be in their own 
hands, consisting in their taking @ossession of the offices, at the 
proper time, on an assumption that the commissions were wholly 
unnecessary to their title. The difficulties that might be encountered 
in so doing will be alluded to further on. 

In considering the position of the judiciary, it is worth while to 
bear in mind that its power may, sometimes, be very effectually par- 
alyzed by the refusal of executive aid in enforcing its judgments. 
Illustrations in the history of the federal government are found in 
the Cherokee cases, arising in the state of Georgia. In those cases 
the judicial authorities of the state were enabled to set the federal 
supreme court at defiance. Obedience to its judgments could not be 
compelled without a resort to force, and force required the aid of the 
executive. Jackson is reported to have said: “ John Marshall has 
made his decision; now let him enforce it.” One man was hung, 
and others were sent to the penitentiary by the judgment of the 
state courts, for offenses committed in territory which the federal 
supreme court had decided was excluded from state jurisdiction by 
the treaties with the Indians.’ One can readily understand what a 


' Worcester vs. Georgia, 6 Peters’ Reports, 515. Mr. Niles in his Register, Vol. 39-44, 
collects the various documents on this subject, and short accounts appear in Flanders’ 
Lives of the Chief Justices, p. 430-437 ; Kennedy's Life of Wirt ; Sargeant’s Public Men 
and Events, Vol. I., p. 177, and many other books. In the Bench and Bar of Georgia, by 
S. F. Miller, Vol. I., Ch. VI., is an account of Judge Clayton, the state judge by whom the 
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farce it would have been to attempt the control of President Jackson 
by the employment of the writ of mandamus. 

In Merryman’s case, the futility of judicial attempts to control 
the action of the executive was also illustrated. This man was 
arrested by military orders in Maryland, on charges of treason, and 
was confined in Fort McHenry. Congress had not yet suspended 
the privilege of the habeas corpus, and on the petition of Merryman, 
Chief Justice Taney issued the writ to inquire into his detention. 
The officer having him in charge declined to produce him, alleging, 
as a reason, that he had been authorized by the president to suspend 
the habeas corpus for the public safety. The chief justice being of 
the opinion that the president could not confer any such power, 
directed an attachment to issue'to bring the officer before the court 
to answer for his contempt in refusing to obey the writ. But the 
attachment was not served, and could not have been. The chief jus- 
tice conceded this, and dismissed the case with the remark: “ Under 
the circumstances I can barely say, to-day, I shall reduce to writing 
the reasons under which I have acted, and. which have led me to the 
conclusions expressed in my opinion, and shall report them, with 
these proceedings, to the president of the United States, and call 
upon him to perform his constitutional duty to enforce the laws; in 
other words, to enforce the process of this court. This is all this 
court has now the power to do.”' Jnter arma silent leges. But this 
is all the court would have had the power to do, at any time, with a 
president inclined not to submit, and a congress sympathizing with 
him in his refusal. 

That the judiciary has no power to control the political action of 
the executive, has twice been formally decided by the federal supreme 
court, in cases in which the reconstruction acts were called in ques- 
tion, and the endeavor was made to prevent their enforcement as 
unconstitutional. The decisions are sufficient to show, if it were not 
otherwise thoroughly demonstrated, that the judiciary is not always 
the final arbiter of constitutional questions; and as to some ques- 
tions, from their nature, can not be. Some of the practical difficul- 
ties are stated by Chief Justice Chase in the case of Mississippi. 
“Suppose the bill filed and the injunction prayed for allowed. If ' 


state decisions were rendered, and of his action in these cases. The persons sent to the 
penitentiary remained there until they solicited for a pardon, which was granted. A report 
of the Georgia legislature reviewing the cases appears in Niles’ Register, Vol. 42, p. 58. 

1 Macpherson’s History of the Rebellion, 154-158 ; Prof. Samuel Tyler's Life of Chief 
Justice Taney, Appendix. 
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the president refuse obedience, it is needless to observe that the 
court is without power to enforce its process. If, on the other hand, 
the president complies with the order of the court, and refuses to 
execute the acts of congress, is it not clear that a collision may occur 
between the executive and legislative departments of the govern- 
ment? May not the house of representatives impeach the president 
for such refusal? And in that case could this court interfere on 
behalf of the president, thus endangered by compliance with its 
mandates, and restrain, by injunction, the senate of the United States 
from sitting as a court of impeachment? Would the strange spec- 
tacle be offered, to the public world, of an attempt, by this court, to 
arrest proceedings in that court? These questions answer them- 
selves.” Inthe case of Georgia, decided a little later, it was more 
distinctly declared that the judiciary can not protect even the vital 
rights of states against the encroachments of the political depart- 
ments.” Indeed, whenever in any case of considerable importance it 
has been insisted that the action of the president was in excess of 
constitutional power, the courts have been powerless to act. Mr. 
Jefferson thought he had no authority to acquire foreign territory ; 
but when he had acted, and the two houses of congress had approved 
his action, the judiciary could only recognize it. It was immaterial 
what the judges might think as to his right. 

Returning now to the case of persons claiming to be chosen as 
judges, but not commissioned, it may be remarked, if seats are 
vacant upon the bench, that they may possibly meet with no imped- 
iment in occupying them. If, however, the executive refuses to 
recognize their right, the end, if we may judge by experience, can 
be easily foreseen. But this assumes that the executive shall be able 
to sustain himself with the legislature: if he fails in that, he must 
fail entirely. 

A judge may be such, de facto, or de jure. If he comes in by 
color of authority, and actually exercises the judicial power with 
public acquiescence, his acts, in that capacity, can not be questioned 
collaterally. This seems to be almost a necessary rule in any good 
government; and it had the approval of Chief Justice Chase in cases 
of convictions before judges disqualified by the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the constitution. But the controlling consideration in such 
cases is the acquiescence referred to—the public recognition of official 


1 State of Mississippi vs, Johnson, 4 Wallace’s Reports, 475, 500; Macpherson’s His- 
tory of Reconstruction, 239. 
? State of Georgia vs. Stanton, 6 Wallace’s Reports, 51. 
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character ; and wherever that is wanting, the person must rely upon 
his actual title to the office. The question whether he has a right is, 
undoubtedly, a judicial questian where no method of determining it, 
finally, has been prescribed by the constitution; and one asserting 
the right, is entitled, in such cases, to a judicial trial. But there 
may be judicial questions which, from the nature of the case, it is 
impossible to submit to a judicial tribunal. 

The Federalists of New Hampshire, in 1813, following an example 
set by the Democrats of Massachusetts in 1811, proceeded to abolish 
and reorganize courts, in order to get rid of Democratic judges. 
Among those abolished was the supreme court, the judges of which 
denied the validity of the legislature, and persisted in retaining their 
places. For a time there were two sets of judges, each claiming law- 
ful authority, and each assuming to act. Who should decide between 
them? Manifestly neither of them was competent to decide finally 
upon its own right, and in the absence of any tribunal empowered 
to adjudicate their claims, the controversy could only, at last, be 
settied by circumstances, and by public acquiescence in the preten- 
sions of one of them. But when the right to an office is to be deter- 
mined by circumstances, the most important must always be the 
recognition, by the. political departments of the government, of one 
claimant, to the exclusion of the other. Usually, this must be con- 
clusive, because it will determine the public acquiescence. If the 
executive were alone in his recognition, and both legislature and 
people were against him, it might be otherwise, as the royal judges 
in Massachusetts discovered a century ago; but cases can not often 
occur, now, where the executive can be so powerless. In New 
Hampshire there was no active interference by the governor, but the 
old judges soon abandoned the contest as hopeless. <A fiery and 
impetuous governor would, perhaps, have sent a squad of men to 
break up their sittings, as was done in one state, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, after the breaking out of the late civil war ; 
and while this violence would have been wholly unnecessary, it is 
difficult to discover any means of calling him to account. His action 
might have made the next election more heated, and possibly have 
led to the defeat of his party, but the political remedy would have 
been the only one by means of which he could have been reached. 
The assertion of one set of men that they constitute the judiciary of 
the state can not give them practical authority, as such, when the 
other departments refuse to recognize them. And this suggests a 
difficulty that may at some time be encountered, in some state, where 
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the whole bench of judges constituting its highest court is changed, 
at one time, by popular election. It is easy to suppose a case in 
which a contest might arise between the old bench, claiming to have 
been reélected, and a new set of men, claiming to have been chosen 
to their places; and unless there were careful provision for a deter- 
mination of the controversy by some political tribunal, it would 
almost certainly be determined by the recognition of one set of 
claimants by the executive, unless he should be confronted by a hos- 
tile legislature, who should recognize the contestants. 

Something ,has been said in this paper regarding the dependence 
of an elective judiciary on the popular favor, but it was not meant to 
open any discussion regarding the proper method of selecting judges. 
That subject is a very broad, and very difficult, one, and the evils 
which the several methods have developed within the last few years, 
have not made it any less difficult. Some ugly facts have been 
brought out, which theories had not prepared us to anticipate. We 
have found it possible for politicians, as well as popular conventions, 
to insist upon the selection of men because of their unfitness, as well 
as because of their fitness. In this, all would agree. But on another 
point there is a popular misapprehension, namely, that the federal 
judiciary, after the appointment and commissioning of the judges, is 
practically independent of political control. 

So far as the inferior federal courts are concerned, it was made 
manifest in Mr. Jefferson’s time, that their organization was entirely 
within the reach and control of congress. A sudden and very great 
change in parties, at some presidential election, might, at any time; 
be followed by some very startling changes in that regard. Nor is 
the supreme court beyond the reach of congress. It is a constitu- 
tional court, it is true, and therefore can not be abolished, but con- 
gress may increase the judges indefinitely, and it is consequently 
never beyond the danger of having its action controlled by adding to 
its numbers. It is still more assailable in its jurisdiction. 

In Marbury’s case, Chief Justice Marshall asserted very positively 
that the petitioner not only had a right, but that he also had a 
remedy, in the law. The implication was that he might obtain this 
remedy in an inferior court. But it was never obtained, and the 
whole batch of abolished federal judges submitted to the action of 
congress while protesting its invalidity. Mr. Van Buren finds a 
reason for this acquiescence, in the power of congress, at any time, 
to strip the supreme court of a large portion of its jurisdiction; a 
power which he asserts the leading federalists of the day feared might 
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be exercised if the removed judges made any attempt to resist the 
will of congress.' We can not now know how much there is to this 
suggestion, but it is not many years since this very power was exer- 
cised by congress, lest the supreme court should pass upon a ques- 
tion on which its opinion, at the time, was not desired by that body ; 
and the competency of the action was affirmed by the court, though 
it took away jurisdiction of a pending case.’ 

Enough has been said to show that the checks and balances which 
are to protect judicial independence, are not so perfectly arranged, 
and so complete in their provisions for probable cases, as may have 
been supposed. Sometimes, one or the other political department 
becomes, for the time being, supreme. Sometimes, the judiciary 
may be wronged in such a way that no redress will be open to it, 
except such political redress as a reasonable balance of parties may 
give hope for. And this renders it necessary that the judiciary should 
have a strong hold on the public favor and respect ; for in this, after 
all, must be found the true basis for an independent judiciary. 

Judicial independence does not consist, wholly, in a secure tenure 
of office. It is to be found, rather, in that combination of circum- 
stances which neither compels the judge, nor invites him, to swerve, 
to the right hand nor to the left, when the path of his duty is plain 
before him. A secure tenure of office is one important circumstance, 
but it is not always the most important. Hope is often more power- 
ful than fear; and a position longed for may influence, improperly, 
when the dread of losing the present position would be comparatively 
without influence. Whatever, for this, or any other, cause, tends to 
lessen the influence of the judiciary, is of very serious consequence, 
since the effect is to weaken a conservative power which is peculiarly 
liable, through no fault of its own, to have its just powers encroached 
upon, and sometimes resisted and nullified. 

We might be tempted again to quote from John Adams, that to 
say it is extremely difficult to preserve a balance in government is 
no more than to say it is extremely difficult to preserve liberty. But 
it might be said, with some reason, that such remarks became trite 
half a century ago. We take the balance for’ granted, because we 
have provided for it by our constitutions. But it can not be unim- 
portant to know that there are many cases in which the balance is 
liable to be thrown out of adjustment, and that some of these may 
be of very serious consequence in government, unless receiving wise 
and cautious treatment by the people, as well as by those set over them. 


Van Buren’s Political Parties in the United States, 306-8. 
* McCardle’s Case, 7 Wallace, 506. 





THE AUSTRIAN CURRENCY QUESTION. 


HE finance minister of Austria has lately made known the de- 
sire of the government to resume specie payments at as early a 
date as possible, and at latest, at the time of the renewal of the Bank 
Charter. The present is, therefore, a favorable moment for consider- 
ing the monetary system of the Austro-Hungarian empire. The 
charter of the Austrian National Bank, the only institution which 
has the privilege of issue in Austria and Hungary, expires at the end 
of 1877. The treaty of confederation between the two parts of the 
empire expires about the same time, and as a feature of its renewal, 
Hungary demands such a reorganization of the national banking sys- 
tem as shall, in the opinion of Hungarian statesmen, be more favor- 
able to the interests of that country. The greater number of these 
desire the establishment of an independent Hungarian bank of issue, 
while the more moderate would be satisfied with an extension to the 
bank note system of the sort of dualism which prevails in political 
affairs. 

The existing government issue of paper money which amounts 
to 330 million florins,’ and which circulates equally in Austria and 
Hungary, is a temporary debt common to both countries. The reor- 
ganization of the bank, which issues a further sum of $1,450,000,000° 
in its own notes, can not, therefore, take place until this debt has 
been settled or consolidated, or until, at least, the steps necessary 
for such a measure have been agreed upon by both countries. 

In the discussion of this subject, the two governments will have 
also to decide as to the standard which it will be best to fix upon, 
for the future, in case of a return to specie payments, in view of the 
present condition of the circulating medium in other European 
countries. 


1 About 150 million dollars. The Austrian silver florin, which is the basis of the cur- 
rency, was, under the United States law of March 3, 1873, regulating the value of foreign 
coins, fixed by the director of the mint for the year 1876 at 45.3 cents. We shall, for con- 
venience, in the present article, convert it into American currency at 45 cents.—Ep. 
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Aside from legal tender paper money, which has existed since 
‘1848, Austria has, at.the present time, a silver standard in use since 
fa very early period, and retained at the time of the introduction of a 
new standard in 1859. It is true that gold pieces are coined of the 
value of four and eight florins, containing the same quantity of gold 
as French pieces of ten and twenty francs,’ but for purposes of pay- 
ment, there is but one legal tender coinage, which must be accepted 
to an unlimited amount; namely, the pieces of one and one and one- 
half florins of silver. The latter is called a thaler, or a vereins-thaler, 
from having been coined as the equivalent of the Prussian ¢ha/er, in 
pursuance of a monetary convention with Germany.” No one can 
be forced to accept gold coins in payment, for the reason that the 
gold coins of Austria are, in a strict sense, only merchandise, and 
subject, like other merchandise, to constant fluctuations of price. 
The quotation of these coins in foreign countries is nearly identical 
with that of their French equivalents. 

Before coming to the question, whether, on a resumption of specie 
payments, it would be more profitable for both the government and 
people of Austria to retain its present silver standard, or to adopt a 
standard of gold, as at present adopted by England and the United 
States, and such as has been legalized, and will soon be introduced 
throughout the German empire, it will be necessary to review the 
present situation of the Austrian currency. We have already stated 
that the forced circulation of paper money was introduced in 1848. 
Since that time the circulating medium of Austria has consisted of 
government paper and of bank notes, besides the token currency used 
for small change. Twice already—in 1859 and 1866—efforts have 
been made to return to hard money, but on both occasions they 
were frustrated by impending wars.’ The present condition of things 
dates from 1866, when the Minister of Finance was authorized to 
issue government notes, as a means of defraying the expenses of the 
war with Prussia, which was declared in June of that year. In May, 
1866, $54,000,000 of this currency had been issued, and it rose to 
$100,000,000 by the end of the year. Its highest point was attained 
in May, 1873, namely $170,000,000. At the present time, as has 


' $2 and $4.—Eb. 

2 The treaty here referred to was that of January 24, 1857, concluded by Austria with 
the Zollverein, for the establishment of a uniform monetary system, and the fabrication of 
common coins. It was carried into effect by Austria, under an Imperial decree of Septem- 
ber 19, 1857.—Epb. 

* The first of these was the war with Italy in 1859, and the second, the war with Prussia, 
in 1866.—Eb. 
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already been stated, the circulation of the government paper amounts 
to about $150,000,000. 

In February, 1866, the premium on silver had fallen to one and 
one-half per cent., but in consequence of the preparations for war, it 
rose by April to six and one-half per cent. Upon the suspension of 
specie payments in the following month, it went to twenty-five ; and 
it reached its maximum of thirty per cent. in 1867. In this con- 
nection, it is important to revert to the changes which the premium 
on silver has undergone from 1848 to the present time. In these 
changes, we see the political life of Austria graven as it were on 
marble tablets. In February, 1848, the notes of the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank stood at par with coin. The premium on silver first 
made its appearance after the outbreak of the revolution of February, 
at Vienna. 

At the time of the disturbances in Paris in June following, it had 
reached seventeen per cent., but it fell again in August to six and one- 
half per cent. During the war in Hungary it rose to twenty-two, and 
it sank to seven on the restoration of peace. While the difficulties 
with Prussia lasted, it rose to thirty-three per cent., but when they 
were harmonized in 1853, it again fell to eight per cent. The Crimean 
war sent the silver premium again to thirty-nine; but the extraordi- 
nary development of all branches of industry which succeeded the 
peace between Russia and the Western powers, created such a 
demand for the circulating medium, that although the circulation had 
increased between 1854 and 1856, the premium on silver fell again to 
one and three-quarters per cent. The commercial crisis of 1857, 
which caused a general stoppage of business throughout the world, 
could not but react on Austria, although the country did not directly 
participate in it; and again the silver premium rose to eight per cent. 
At the end of 1858, however, it stood at a lowe: point than it had 
done for ten years—touching one and one-eighth per cent. In 1859, 
clouds again darkened the political horizon, and the storm burst in 
the Italian war. At that time the premium on silver rose to forty 
per cent. In 1861, when the complications with Hungary had 
assumed their most menacing character, the highest premium was 
attained—namely fifty-two and one-quarter per cent. At the same 
date, the note circulation of the National Bank reached its maximum of 
$217,500,000, while its metallic reserve amounted to only $40,250,000, 
its gold discounts to $2,700,000, its paper discounts to $25,000,000, 
and its advances on securities to $27,500,000. From that date, how- 
ever, the premium on silver began slowly to fall, the Fiirstentag 
VOA, IIIl.—22 
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(Assembly of Princes) at Frankfort in 1863, and the united action of 
Austria and Prussia against Denmark in 1864' having dispersed the 
fears of a general conflagration. Treaties of commerce, at the same 
time, gave a new impulse to business, and foreign trade began to 
assume proportions never before anticipated. The circulation of bank 
notes declined by $67,500,000, and the discount line advanced to 
$48,000,000. Thus, in the month of February, 1866, the premium 
on silver had again fallen to one and three-quarters per cent.; although 
war had already been decided on. A few months later, when war 
had been formally declared between Austria and Prussia, and the 
emission of Government paper money had been authorized, the 
premium on silver rose to twenty-five per cent., on the first appear- 
ance of this currency. It reached its maximum of thirty per cent. 
just before the political arrangements with Hungary were con- 
summated.” 

Owing to the excellent harvest of 1858, it again fell to eleven and 
one-quarter, while it gradually rose again when the political skies 
darkened, and on the outbreak of Franco-Prussian war, advanced to 
thirty-one per cent. In the following years, 1871 and 1872, the 
premium on silver again declined, until it reached five and three- 
quarters per cent., although the volume of the circulation was 
$315,000,000, with a metallic reserve of not more than $65,000,000, 
bills discounted payable in coin of $560,000, and discounts payable 
in paper of $72,000,000. 

In the following years, notwithstanding the crisis which did so much 
to arrest business, silver fell to four per cent. This remarkable fact is 
due to the fall in the price of silver which took place at the beginning 
of 1873, in consequence of the German Currency reform. From that 
time, the premium on silver began to differ from that of gold, until 


1 The Assembly of Princes was held at Frankfort July 31, 1863, on the invitation of the 
Emperor of Austria, to take into consideration a Reform of the German Bund. Nearly all 
the greater and lesser sovereigns of Germany attended except the Kings of Prussia and 
Denmark, and important results were accomplished for the protection of German interests. 
The united action of Austria and Prussia against Denmark, in 1864, was in the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, which arose out of a question as to the succession to the Danish crown on the 
death of Frederick VII in 1863, and which was terminated by the Treaty of Vienna of 
August 1, 1864, under which the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and Lunenburg were 
relinquished by Denmark to Austria and Prussia.—Eb. 

* The present system of dualism, by which Austria and Hungary are united under one 
government, each having a separate Administration and a separate Parliament, while a 
central ministry presides over affairs common to both countries, dates from 1867, and was 
to continue for ten years. Herr Wirth alludes, in the early part of his article, to its expira- 
tion next year.—Eb. 
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the difference reached six per cent. Owing to this decline in the 
market value of silver, its premium fell in Austria to one per cent., 
while that of gold rose to eight or nine per cent. We should further 
remark, that while undergoing these important fluctuations, the price 
of silver in Austria is subject also to small daily changes, so that the 
premium seldom remains at the same point longer than two months 
at a time, and it generally fluctuates several per cent during a period 
of from one to four months. 

The prices of commodities, and the rate of wages have always a 
certain correspondence with the fluctuations of a forced circulation of 
paper money, but they are generally higher than the excess of cur- 
rency would justify, in order to protect the sellers of merchandise 
against a still greater advance in the cost of production. They must 
always be prepared for a still higher premium on metal, when stocks 
of raw materials have to be renewed. This premium is a great dis- 
advantage to countries using a legal tender paper currency, as com- 
pared with those which use hard money, or notes convertible into it. 
Prices and wages in the former are higher than those of the latter, 
even after the premium on coin has been deducted.’ The conse- 
quence is, that the paper money country can neither compete suc- 
cessfully at home, nor send its products abroad to advantage. Such. 
is the condition of Austria and Hungary to-day. Before proceeding 
to give in detail the experience of those countries, we must explain 
the elements which enter into the question of circulation. 

It is strange, but nevertheless true, that after all that has been said 
and written since the time of Adam Smith, as to the distinction between 
capital and money, there are still many persons, even in business cir- 
cles, of high intelligence, who do not comprehend the difference. The 
fate of the “ assignats,” during the French Revolution, sufficiently 
proves that landed property can not be coined into ready money ; 
yet in times of commercial and political crises, there are not a few 
persons who seem to believe that a country’s stock of money is 
: potentially as boundless as its possession of capital and wealth. What 
' confirms them in this error, is that real money is indeed a part of 
that capital, and that all capital, in the process of transition, is 
measured, represented, and exchanged by it—money being both the 
measure of the value, and the instrument of exchange. 

It was due to this misconception, that in Austria, during the twa 
years which succeeded the crisis, many people seriously proposed to 
add a full third to the circulating medium, as a means of lifting the 
business of the country out of its depressed condition. In every dis- 
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cussion of this subject, it is, therefore, important to remind the reader 
of the economic axiom, that money is only a representative of busi- 
ness transactions. Now as these transactions can not be increased at 
will, but depend entirely upon demand and supply, it necessarily 
follows that the demand for money or currency must be limited in the 
same way. 

There are no limits to the accumulative power of capital and 
wealth; and the heights to which both may rise may transcend all 
calculations. Transactions, however, are limited to the amount of 
capital available, and the extent of them must necessarily fall below 
it, as all capital can not be perpetually in transition. On the other 
hand, the volume of ready money must not exceed the limits of trans- 
actions, as any excess would have to lie idle, and would be useless. | 
Moreover, the amount of the circulating medium must be only suffi- 
cient to carry on the transactions of a limited period, within which 
they are consummated. Thus, a country does not require as much 
money as will represent its business for a year, or even for three 
months, because most business operations are repeated over and over 
again, and the same sum of money serves for each repetition. It is 
only in commerce with the antipodes that a single transaction can 
occupy an entire twelvemonth, while the total annual amount of the 
business operations of a country greatly exceeds the money required 
to carry them on. We endeavored, at one time, to estimate the pro- 
portions of capital, transactions, and money in different countries, and 
found that in Austria and Germany the circulating medium does not 
exceed ten per cent., and in England is less than five per cent..of the 
transactions carried on in those countries during a year. We also 
found that in Germany and Austria ready money constituted but two 
per cent., and in England only one per cent. of the country’s total 
wealth. The greater relative efficiency, and consequent smaller 
volume ‘of money in England, is owing to the use, in that country, of 
bank accounts, checks, and clearing houses. As the limits of circu- 
lating capital are fixed by the volume of transactions calling for its 
use, these limits must also correspond to the expansions and contrac- 
tions of business ; and must depend very much on the efficiency of 
the substitutes used for money in various countries. 

If the circulating medium of a country consists only of coin, the 
rise and fall of transactions will have the following effect : If business 
is dull, a great deal of ready money accumulates, especially in the 
vaults of banks, and a portion of it becomes free to be disposed of in 
the form of capital. The rate of discount falls, and if it remains for 
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some time at a low point, capital in the form of money will flow out 
to foreign countries, to be there invested in securities, mercantile 
paper, or whatever else will yield a return of interest. This state of 
things will continue until the equilibrium between transactions and cir- 
culating capital is restored in the home market. Under such circum- 
stances the overabundance of money often stimulates business, and 
leads to a rise of prices, which is taken advantage of by foreign pro- 
ducers to flood the country with their merchandise, and drain it of its 
coin. 

The equilibrium between prices and transactions is thus restored. 
If the volume of business increases in a country to such a degree that 
there is no longer ready money enough to carry it on, the demand 
for money increases, prices fall, the rate of discount rises, and all these 
circumstances combine to draw money again into the country until 
the due proportion is again established. 

Side by side with these alternations in the supply and demand of 
money, we find movements of capital in the form of merchandise, the 
precious metals, bills of exchange, shares, debentures, and other 
property, which often codperate with the circulating medium in affect- 
ing prices, and which must never be lost sight of in studying causes 
which influence them. In countries which maintain specie payments, 
the balance of trade with foreign countries is regularly adjusted and 
convulsions are avoided. The regular movements of trade produced 
by supply and demand as well as by arditrage,’ tend to establish a sort 
of international level. 

In countries which use a circulating medium consisting both of 
coin and of bank notes convertible into coin, and therefore at par 
with it, the balance between the volume of circulation and transac- 
tions can be kept up by increasing or diminishing the notes, accord- 
ing as they are required. As transactions increase, more notes will 
be needed to carry them on; as they diminish, the notes will return 
of themselves to the establishments whence they were issued. This 
method of relief is practicable when the increased demand is only 
temporary. If the expansion of business is permanent, it can only 
be met by a corresponding increase of metallic money. 

? Arbitrage is a process nearly unknown among American bankers, but one largely 
availed of in all European money markets, It is a mode of drawing-on, or remitting to one 
foreign country through the intervention of a third; as for example, when sterling is rela- 
tively dearer in Paris than in New York, by remitting bills on London to Paris. It is often 
much more complex than this, several operations and markets being used to accomplish @ 


direct result. It is used both to adjust trade balances and for speculative purposes, and its 
influence is to promote the equilibrium of markets.—Eb. 
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It is quite a different matter, however, when a country has sus- 
pended specie payments. Governments usually resort to this method 
of exacting a forced loan from the people without interest only in 
extreme cases, as in time of war, or upon the failure of all other 
resources. As legal tender paper has little or no value beyond the 
limits of the country issuing it, hard money goes out of the country 
and abandons the field to the paper; or if it remains, it is locked up 
in the vaults of banks and ceases to circulate. This expulsion of 
good money by bad may even drive out the small change, if the 
emission of paper be sufficient to take its place. Whenever the 
amount of paper money in circulation exceeds the requirements 
of business, the notes lose a part of their value when compared with 
gold and silver, and a premium on the precious metals makes its 
appearance. As under a paper money system there is usually a 
tendency to a lower rate of interest, all changes in the value of 
money and capital, both in domestic and foreign trade, are expressed 
by the rise and fall of the premium on the precious metals. The 
greater the excess of paper, the higher the metallic premium, and on 
the other hand, the larger the volume of business, while the paper 
circulation remains the same, the lower the premium. But the pre- 
mium on gold and silver signifies more than the superabundance of 
paper in circulation ; it includes also an insurance against possible 
losses resulting from the fluctuations of the premium itself. 

These phenomena touching the circulation repeat themselves 
with the regularity of a natural law; they have appeared in all 
countries which have had to deal with irredeemable paper money ; 
and they have shown themselves very clearly in Austria and Hun- 
gary. The depreciation of the currency did not manifest itself in 
all branches of business, nor in all kinds of transactions, at once. A 
tise of prices was first perceived in those branches of industry which 
are immediately influenced by foreign competition. All articles of 
foreign commerce, both exports and imports, were soonest affected, 
and next to them, all merchandise dealt in at wholesale ; after these 
came the retail trade. The last things to rise were wages and salaries, 
and years elapsed before the incomes of officials and government 
clerks, established by law, were adjusted to the actual value of the 
circulating medium. Whenever the premium on gold and silver fell 
for any considerable period, and the value of paper money was 
enhanced, a movement of prices in the opposite direction could be 
perceived. The first prices to fall were those of merchandise at 
wholesale, next those of the retail trade, and finally wages and 
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salaries ; if, indeed, the low premium on gold and silver had not 
ceased to exist before these last were reached. 

The constant recurrence of these facts has reconciled manufac- 
turers to the forced paper circulation; for they are not in the habit 
of looking forward to remote results, and for the time being, the 
paper circulation has acted as a sort of protection to their interests. 
When the premium on gold and silver first appeared, and as it grad- 
ually rose, they exacted higher prices for their goods, although the 
price of labor had not risen. The profit, of course, went into their 
own pockets. When, at a recent period, the premium on silver has 
seriously declined, they have been compelled to lower their prices, 
but without being able, at the same time, to reduce the price of labor, 
so that they have had considerable losses to encounter. Comparing 
these losses with their former profits, they have taught themselves 
to believe that a return to specie payments is prejudicial to industry, 
and therefore oppose it. They do not care to confess that the ex- 
traordinary gains which they realized on the rising market were quite 
unjustifiable, and that it is only just to forego them when the course 
of things has taken another turn. 

The more experienced manufacturers, however, have at last found 
out, that the fluctuations of the metallic premium and of prices, 
coupled with the necessity of always anticipating that the premium 
will go still higher, and of covering this contingency by a further 
addition to prices, place them at a constant disadvantage with foreign 
competitors, who- manufacture at a lower cost. Austrian industry 
suffers by foreign competition, not only because, under an irredeem- 
able currency, the materials and labor are higher, (at least wages 
are higher than in Germany and Switzerland,) but also because it is 
subject to all the vicissitudes of the foreign money market. 

Between March and July, 1875, the premium on silver fell from 
five per cent. to three-quarters per cent.; by the middle of October 
it stood again at five per cent., and at the end of October it had fallen 
again to three and three-quarters per cent. Such enormous changes 
in so short a space of time can not but check production ; for it is im- 
possible for prices of merchandise to adjust themselves to these 
changes, nor to the competition which results from them, Under 
such circumstances competition becomes indeed impossible. These 
violent fluctuations in the price of silver grew out of the German Cur- 
rency Reform, and of the means adopted by the German government 
to adjust the business of the country to it—namely, the raising of the 
rate of discount. Instead of beginning with the coinage of silver, 
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nickel and copper, which would have taken a much longer time, they 
began by coining gold pieces. Then instead of storing up these 
gold coins until a sufficient quantity was in hand, to enable them to 
withdraw the old silver coinage, and especially the thalers, the gov- 
ernment put them into circulation, little by little, without withdraw- 
ing a corresponding amount of old silver. The excuse for this 
measure was the saving of interest on the gold. Thus the metallic 
circulation of the German Empire has grown by 250 million thalers, 
or 750 million marks." While the payments of the French Indemnity 
continued, and the exchanges were in favor of Germany, the only 
consequence of this mistaken policy was to raise prices and wages. 

It also encouraged speculation before the outbreak of the crisis. 
The price of silver kept continually falling, but silver thalers still 
stood at par with gold—as they do to this day—and German gold 
manufacturers began to melt the new coins, and use them for raw 
material. As soon as the payments of the French Indemnity ceased, 
the exchanges turned against Germany, and the Imperial gold pieces 
began to be exported. Large amounts of them were melted up in 
Brussels and Paris, and went to swell the gold accumulations of the 
Bank of France. After these operations had attained large dimen- 
sions, the Imperial government began to withhold both its coined 
and its uncoined gold. Although both the Bank of Prussia and all the 
other German banks of issue assisted the government in this meas- 
ure, as it was greatly for their advantage to do, by making all pay- 
ments in silver, it nevertheless compelled the Imperial Bank to raise 
the rate of discount to a point usually resorted to only in times of 
crisis. There was, however, no other means of protecting the capital 
and reserve of the bank against the operations of arditrage. At the 
end of September, 1875, the rate of discount of the Bank of Prussia 
stood at six per cent., while that of the National Bank of Austria 
had not moved from four and one-half per cent. It was not unnat- 
ural therefore that a stringency should extend to the Austrian loan 
market, especially as that market is accustomed to receive a large 
portion of its capital from Germany. Unfortunately, advantage is 
always taken of a forced paper currency, to compel the National 
‘Bank of Austria to discount freely at a very low rate of interest. 
The last reduction from five to four and one-half per cent. was insisted 
on against the wishes of its able manager, Herr von Lucam. Such a 
reduction is much to be regretted, when we consider the course of 
things in the remote future. It is all the more to be regretted 


? $178,500,000. 
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because the rate of interest under an irredeemable currency, is not 
required to adapt itself to all the changes of the international money 
market. Having no metallic resources to be protected, the bank is 
not called upon to raise its rate to protect a drain, and if more dis- 
counts are demanded, they can always be supplied by a further issue 
of notes. Under such a currency, there seems to be no better course, 
than to make the rates of discount depend on the price of foreign 
exchange, and the metallic premium. 

After the Bank of Prussia had raised its rate to six per cent., and 
the flow of German capital into Austria was arrested by the differ- 
ence of one and one-half per cent. between the two countries, the 
demands for discounts on the Austrian Bank grew stronger every 
day. In the month of October, 1875, the discount line had increased 
by thirteen millions of florins ($6,000,000). As the rate of interest had 
not been changed, a rise in the premium on silver was unavoidable, 
and it accordingly rose from one and eight-tenths to five per cent. ; 
that is, three and one-fifth per cent. in the short space of three weeks. 
At the end of October, it again fell to one and one-fifth per cent., 
and this owing to the effect produced by the raising of the rate of 
discount by the Bank of Prussia, which put an end to all extraordi- 
nary demands. 

All those evils produced by a forced paper currency are under- 
stood, not only by the government, but by the representative power, 
although at the time of the crisis, some were still of opinion that a 
further inflation of the currency would be the best remedy for the 
emergency. There is no doubt that all well informed and thoughtful 
people are now agreed that inconvertible paper money is an unmixed 
evil. 

Nearly everybody now believes that a return to hard money would 
be of the greatest advantage both to the State and to private business. 
Opinions differ, however, as to the expediency of taking steps in that 
direction at present. Some, and chief among them the manufacturers, 
strongly object to so doing, because they regard the premium on the 
precious metals as a sort of protective tariff, without which they can 
not get on in these times of general business depression. A return 
to hard money would, without doubt, also, cause a contraction of the 
currency, and as a consequence of this, a rise in the rate of discount. 
Others think it impossible to accumulate sufficient means to carry a 
resumption of specie payments into effect. Others, again, fear that 
any sacrifices sustained in such an effort would be useless, if an inter- 
ruption of peace should again take place, as the government could 
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not meet the emergency of war in any other manner than by again 
having recourse to a forced loan, in the form of an inflation of paper 
money. 

The first of these objections we have already combated. Manu- 
facturers will certainly encounter some losses in the process of return- 
ing to hard money, as prices must immediately fall to an extent equal 
to the premium on silver; and wages will be slow to accommodate 
themselves to the new value of money. But of this they will have 
no right to complain, since they pocketed large and unexpected 
profits not long ago, when the forced paper currency was established. — 
They will again receive their normal profits when wages and prices 
fall to their natural level. When they cease to be subject to the per- 
petual changes brought about by the premium on silver, they will no 
longer need to insure themselves against the risk of those fluctua- 
tions ; and will be able to manufacture at prices which will render 
competition with foreigners possible. There is certainly danger that 
the rate of discount will be increased, but this is only because the pres- 
ent low bank rate is an unnatural one, occasioned by the depreciation 
of the currency. Austria is still, in spite of its agricultural product- 
iveness, a country poor in capital, and has to rely for the means with 
which to develop its industries, on the savings of other countries. 
Should the present low rate of interest continue for any length of 
time, that is to say, a rate lower than that of Germany, it would keep 
German capital out of Austria. The disadvantages of such a result 
would be felt most of all by the manufacturers. We can not, there- 
fore, approve of the opposition made by this class to a return to 
specie payments. 

The objection on the score of the danger of war, is also, if rightly 
considered, equally illusive. We see in it an argument for, rather 
than against, a return to hard money ; for it is only when the currency 
is metallic that the government in an emergency, can have recourse 
to a forced loan by a new issue of paper money. If war occurs when 
the currency is already depreciated, a new emission of paper on a 
large scale,,would only provoke the fate of the French assignats. 
The immediate advantage of such an emission would be inconsider- ' 
able, and it would have to be paid for later by immense sacrifices. 

The only serious objection to immediate measures looking to ' 
resumption, is the difficulty of providing the means. Would it be 
possible for Austria to effect a loan adequate to the retiring of 
$156,285,000 of notes, at a time when there is a deficit in the budget 
for the coming year, amounting to $11,325,000 for Austria, and 
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$8,150,000 for Hungary, of which amount less than six millions can 
be raised by extra taxes, and the remaining thirteen millions and a 
half must be raised by a financial operation? To this it may be 
answered, that the financial administrations of Austria and Hungary 
would gain such advantages by a return to cash payments, that they 
might manage, out of other savings, to pay the interest on the loan 
required. We have been told by competent authorities that such 
was the result of an inquiry recently instituted by the Austrian 
minister of finance. Austria alone pays the interest on the debt 
common to both countries, while Hungary sends her portion of 
such payments to the Vienna exchequer. For this purpose, Austria 
has to spend millions of florins every year in premiums on coin with 
which to pay the interest on its silver vente. The amount of these 
premiums has varied from two to seven millions of florins annually. 
On the other hand, Austria has to purchase all the materials for the 
equipment of her army, at much higher than specie prices, if bought 
at home, and if bought abroad, the coin premium has to be added, 
which comes to the same result. A return to specie payments would 
put an end to this artificial enhancement of prices ; and the revenues 
of the state would be larger if paid in coin than they now are, paid 
in paper. This damnum cessans and lucrum emergens would annually 
place at the disposal of the finance minister a sum sufficient to pay 
the interest on a loan of 200 million florins;' a sum sufficient to 
carry into effect the financial operation required. 

Another circumstance has of late appeared, which would render 
the operation in question either more difficult or more easy, accord- 
ing to the decision adopted. Since the beginning of the German 
Currency Reform, and the fall in the price of silver, the premiums on 
gold and silver have shown a wide divergence. The quotations of 
these premiums on the Vienna Bourse show that, from a difference 
between silver and gold of less than one per cent. at the end of 
January, 1873, the breach has widened, month by month, until, at 
the end of July last, it amounted to ten and three-eighths per cent. 
These premiums were, at the dates given, respectively as follows: 
At the end of January, 1873, silver stood at 1074, gold at 108%; at 
the end of July, 1875, silver stood at 100%, gold at 1114; at the end 
of October last, silver stood at 103%, gold at 113; a difference of of 
per cent. 

If, with the present price of silver, Austria should reéstablish 
specie payments in silver, the task will not be a difficult one. The 


1 $91,000,000,—ED. 
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average premium on silver during 1875 did not exceed two and nine- 
tenths per cent., while the highest point reached was six per cent., 
and the lowest three-quarters per cent. Even assuming double the 
highest point, that is to say, twelve per cent., as a basis for the cal- 
culation, and estimating the combined circulation of bank and gov- 
ernment paper, also, at the highest figure attained during the last 
year, namely, 700 million florins ($317,000,000), we may safely 
assume that specie payments could be resumed if 84 million florins 
($38,000,000) of government notes were called in and destroyed. A 
reduction of the paper circulation by that amount would, under the 
present circumstances, and with the continuance of peace, be certain 
to cause the premium on silver to disappear, and along with it would 
also disappear all the fluctuations which are now so dangerous to 
commerce. The maintenance of the metallic standard could be 
increased by degrees, even against the contingency of war, not only 
through the natural growth of the population, which in the course 
of time brings with it an increase of transactions, but also through a 
general increase of the wealth of the country, through the disappear- 
ance of notes destroyed by accident or otherwise, and finally, by the 
application of any surplus revenues to the withdrawal of a further 
amount of notes. 

We do not believe that it would be very difficult to effect a loan 
for an operation of this kind; but we must not conceal the fact that 
by returning to specie payments in silver, only half the work has been 
accomplished. Since so many other countries of Europe have adopted 
the gold standard, our commerce with foreign nations would gain 
little if we should stop with resumption in silver. The premium of 
gold would continue in Austria, although its fluctuations would cer- 
tainly be less than those of silver are at present. They would, how- 
ever, be sufficient to continue on a smaller scale all the present disad- 
vantages and losses which are referable to paper money. The inter- 
est on the public debt of Austria now payable in silver, would neces- 
sarily continue to be paid in that metal. But it must not be forgot- 
ten that Austria will for a long time to come require the use of Ger- 
man capital, and that it will therefore be obliged to meet the demands 
of German capitalists, and accept any conditions which the money 
market of Germany may prescribe. If, therefore, the use of foreign 
capital is to be hereafter availed of, the interest on future loans will 
have to be paid in gold. This necessity will impose new expenses 
and losses similar to those now sustained, though on a smaller scale. 
More important than the losses of the State will be those of private 
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individuals in their commerce with foreign countries. It must be 
borne in mind that while the budget of Austria for 1876 is estimated 
at 403 millions of florins ($182,500,000) ; and that of Hungary at 234 
millions ($106,000,000) ; that is to say, at a total for the whole empire, 
of 637 millions ($288,500,000); the total exports of the country 
amounted in 1872 to $278,000,000; in 1873 to $264,000,000; and in 
1874 to $256,000,000; an annual amount not much inferior to the 
expenses of the United Empire, of which, however, but a sixth part 
is paid to foreign countries. Under these circumstances it is plain to 
see that Austria and Hungary, in returning to specie payments, 
ought to adopt the gold standard. Notwithstanding its advantages 
the gold standard has, as yet, only a small party in its favor in this 
country. The reason is that the capital required for returning to 
specie payments would amount to 200 millions of florins ($91,000,000), 
instead of 84 millions ($38,000,000) ; and serious doubts are enter- 
tained whether Austria will be able to negotiate so large a loan at 
the present time. We look almost with envy upon the United States, 
which already have a gold standard, and which, out of their annual 
surplus, could easily pay the interest on a loan sufficient to immedi- 
ately retire enough paper money to insure the disappearance of the 
gold premium. 

If we estimate the losses to the exchequer and to private com- 
merce in Austria, in the years to come, in case it adheres to a silver 
standard, in contrast with the increasing wealth of other countries 
under existing currency laws, we can not but believe that those losses 
will far exceed the interest upon such a loan as would be necessary to 
establish specie payments in gold. The commerce of Austria is now 
suffering from the preparations going on in Germany for the introduc- 
tion of the single standard of gold. 

In England and the United States the single gold standard has 
existed for a long time; while in Holland, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Greece, and Roumania, the double standard of gold and silver 
is still in use. In Switzerland, as a consequence of the double stand- 
ard, gold has been almost entirely replaced by silver, and has become, 
so to speak, an article of commerce. 

The same results would appear in both France and Italy, if the 
forced paper currencies, existing in those countries, did not prevent 
it. The cours forcé is to be abolished in France in the year 1878. 
France may, at that time, expect the same inconveniences from 
which Germany is now suffering, under the influence of a temporary 
double standard. Whenever the foreign exchanges become unfavora- 
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ble to France, gold will flow from that country in great quantities, as 
silver did from a similar cause from 1855 to 1865. France has not 
yet had the courage to renounce the double standard, and notwith- 
standing the opposition of Belgium and Switzerland, it has imposed 
its opinion upon all its associates of the Latin monetary union. It 
could not, however, altogether shut its eyes to the existing danger 
of an over coinage of silver, and it has, therefore, agreed to the restric- 
tions on the coinage of silver, imposed by the Latin union on its 
members. This restriction must be regarded as the first step on the 
road which leads to a single gold standard. 

Weare quite sure that the associates in the Latin union will have 
speedily to go a step farther and forbid the coinage of five franc 
pieces altogether, while they increase the amount of subsidiary coins. 
Holland has led the way by refusing to coin silver for the account of 
private individuals. Scandinavia has of late introduced the gold 
standard. Silver now remains the exclusive standard only in Austria 
and Russia. Austria would stand alone among specie paying nations, 
if it should retain the silver standard after returning to hard money, 
and its power of competition would be almost as much restricted as 
under the present forced paper currency. Under these circumstances 
the present deficiency in the budget should not be regarded as a suffi- 
cient reason for not attempting to return to specie payments by the 
help of a loan. The interest could certainly be paid out of the 
economies realized by the State in its payments to foreign countries, 
and out of the surplus derived from taxes paid in hard money. The 
nominal amount of taxes would remain the same, but what’ is now 
paid in bank notes would then be paid in coin. Prices and wages 
will fall, and the expenses of the government will decline, at the same 
time the country’s power of competition will improve, commerce will 
expand, and the revenue from imports will grow larger. To all'these 
arguments in favor of the resumption of cash payments in gold, it is 
to be added that while specie payments are suspended, the single 
standard of silver may be changed to a single standard of gold, with- 
out any disturbance to commerce. 














UNITED STATES LAND GRANTS. 


EW persons, who have not taken the pains to examine the statis- 
tics, are aware of the vast extent of the territory which has been 
granted and given away by the United States government within the 
past thirty years. Prior to that period, the wide expanse of public 
domain lying in the Mississippi Basin, and beyond, was regarded as a 
national patrimony—an inheritance of future generations—the value 
of which was steadily increasing, and which was held as a sacred trust. 
Indeed, that portion of it east of the Mississippi ceded by the origi- 
nal states claiming it under royal charters, was tenaciously held and 
reluctantly surrendered to the federation upon the express condition 
that it should be retained as the possession of the whole people, and 
used for the common advantage. The successive acquisitions from 
France, from Spain, from Mexico, and from Russia, having been 
brought about by conquest at the national expense, or by purchase 
from the public treasury, were, in the same degree, pledged to the 
same general purposes. The writings of Washington and Jefferson 
carry the idea that this unoccupied territory was to be the scene of 
new and populous States, made up of the overflow from the Atlantic 
slope and from Europe. 

The public lands were for a long time looked upon as a sort of 
reserve field of the nation ; a cumulative sinking fund compared with 
which hoards of gold and silver were trifles; and some of the best 
citizens were accustomed to purchase tracts of what were known as 
“wild lands,” as the safest and best investment of surplus capital. 
Many of the large fortunes of our day are traceable to this fore- 
thought of individuals half a century ago. 

- With all the impatience and impetuosity of a youthful heir, the 
nation has, of late, made haste to enter upon and enjoy its landed 
estates. No young legatee could be more eager to make “ducks and 
drakes”’ of an inheritance than the United States has been duting the 
past generation, judging from a review of its legislation on this sub- 
ject. The natural growth of population, reinforced by a mighty ele- 
ment of immigration, and the normal expansion over the rich, virgin 
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territory—though without parallels in the history of the human race 
—would appear to have been too slow and irksome for the impulsive 
spirits of our people. The stimulating process was resorted to, and 
the advancing wave of migration was tempted onward and westward 
with accelerating speed by the offer of superior lands for little more 
than the trouble of asking them. 

The following table will show, approximately, the area of settled 
territory, and the average density of the population, at the respective 
dates from 1790, to 1870, the date of the last census. Territory hav- 
ing less than two persons per square mile is excluded from the calcu- 
lation. The area is given after deducting vacant spaces within the 
frontier limit, and adding the area of settled tracts lying outside of the 
continuous frontier limit. 


TABLE showing area and density of settlement of the United States at different 
dates. 





Area of Settlement. Average Densi 
Year. Square Miles. Population. per onase mle 





239,935 3,929,214 16.4 
305,708 5,308,483 17.3 
407,945 7,239,881 17.7 
508,717 9,633,822 18.9 
632,717 12,866,c20 20.3 
807,292 17,069,453 21.1 
1850 979,249 23,191,876 23.7 
1860 1,194,754 31,443,321 26.5 
1870 1,272,239 38,558,371 30.2 














It would appear that, notwithstanding the extraordinary concen- 
tration of population in our large cities, at the foc of immigration 
and at the manufacturing centres, the average density of the popula- 
tion in the cultivated territory has not quite doubled in eighty years. 
Of the growth of this tendency of population to huddle in cities some 
idea may be formed by the approximate statement of Prof. Walker, 
that in 1790 one-thirtieth of the population was found in cities; in 
1800 one-twenty-fifth ; in 1810 and 1820 one-twentieth ; in 1830, one- 
sixteenth ; in 1840 one-twelfth; in 1850 one-eighth; in 1860 one- 
sixth ; and in 1870 one-fifth. Making due allowance, therefore, for 
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this concentration within urban limits, it is obvious that the density 
of population in the agricultural regions must be steadily diminish- 
ing; or, in other words, the average amount of land required for the 
use of each rural person, or family, is getting larger—so that while the 
area occupied by our larger towns and cities is growing rapidly denser, 
that occupied out of towns is growing sparser. 

The land squandering era seems to have commenced in 1825, for 
though the State of Virginia had previously reserved a large tract 
north of the Ohio River, which was divided as military bounty, the 
transfers of public lands to individuals were, generally, either by sales 
for cash or as reward for military services. The public lands were 
then deemed to be in the wilderness, hardly reclaimed from the 
aboriginal occupants, and excepting along the borders of the naviga- 
ble streams, were comparatively inaccessible to the settler on the one 
hand, and altogether too remote from the markets of the world on the 
other. The beginning of this century witnessed the introduction of 
canals as internal means of communication; and the novelty in trans- 
portation was soon after transplanted to this country, where it 
reveled, with more than European vigor, in the inviting field between 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi and its eastern tributary, the 
Ohio. At that time money was scarce. There were no such 
resources for utilizing credit as are common in our day. In fact, the 
enormous multiplication of wealth through the use of the steam- 
engine, power-loom, and other mechanical and chemical discoveries, 
had scarcely begun. The credit of the States was poor, yet poor as 
it was, it was better than that of any private corporation. Even if the 
“strict constructionists”’ of that day could have been won over to the 
policy, it was doubtful if the national credit itself was equal to the 
task of executing the much-needed inter-state improvements. 

The general government had but few material resources except 
lands; of these it had abundance and of the best quality. It is safe 
to say that no government in the world, not even Brazil and the 
Argentine Confederation, was possessed of so large, or so rich, a 
body of unoccupied land, as lay between the Ohio and the Rocky 
Mountains. After much anxious debate, Congress was, at last, per- 
suaded—and in this it but followed the dictation of the popular will— 
into the policy of parting with its lands in order to help bring about 
the internal improvements which canals and steam transport were 
ushering in. The form of State sovereignty was preserved by causing 
the grants of land to be made, mediately, through the respective 
States in which the proposed improvements were situated. 

VOL. HI.—23 
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Among the desired objects were the Wabash and Erie, and the 
Illinois and Lake Michigan canals; and in 1827 these two corpora- 
tions were endowed with nearly two million acres of land in the hope 
that the land might tempt foreign capital into their construction. In 
the following year the Miami and Dayton, and some other minor 
canals, were given nearly a million of acres more. The Wabash and 
Erie, though successively undertaken by the State and by private { 
corporations, was never completed, and has long ago given way to 
the railroad track; while the two latter, though completed, have not 
met the expectations of their promoters. Other similar works were 
subsidized, from time to time, until there had been conceded to the 
five States bordering on the upper chain of lakes, for the promotion 
of canals, up to 1866, 4,405,986 acres, exclusive of 2,400,000 acres for 
wagon-roads (the greater part of the latter in Oregon, however), or 
an aggregate, for canal purposes, of 10,625 square miles. 

In 1847 the soldiers engaged in the Mexican War were rewarded 
by bounties from the public lands. Land warrants, calling for 40, 
80 or 160 acres of public land, were for many years a common form 
of negotiable paper, at prices ranging below a dollar per acre. It is 
noticeable that but a few of the soldiers ever “ located ” their warrants ; ' 
on the contrary, they passed into the hands of brokers, and from these 
into the hands of capitalists, who secured immense tracts of “ pine 
Jands” and other valuable territory at merely nominal rates. The 
number of acres disposed of by land scrip is given separately by the 
Land Commissioner, at 57,770,650, of which 3,066,500 were still out- 
standing July 1, 1873. 

Homestead laws were subsequently enacted, whereby any citizen 
could acquire a good-sized farm upon payment of registry fees, merely 
—$5 and $10 respectively, and occupancy for two years, with the erec- 
tion of a house. It would be interesting to see how this beneficent 
provision was stretched until the occupancy was more “ constructive ” 
than real, and how the “improvements” often consisted of no more 
than a brush-covered shed. The amount disposed of for cash and 
under the homestead acts, is given at 5,419,878 acres, and the amount 
of money received therefor, including fees and commissions, was f 
$3,391,402. To this amount should be added 653,446 acres granted 
more recently to the several States for founding “ Agricultural and 
Mechanical Colleges.” 

The ingenuity of the average politician seems to have been taxed 
to devise some scheme of internal improvement, with which to claim 
a slice of the public land, so long as any eligible land was left. 
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Between 1849 and 1860, there were granted to the States (the States 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and California took a large share in 
this) immense bodies of what were termed “ swamp lands,” but which 
might more properly be designated as lands subject to occasional 
inundation, ostensibly, in order to assist in their reclamation. No 
less than 62,576,792 acres were so granted, of which 47,000,000 acres 
have been surveyed and patented, or an area equal to the whole of 
New England, with half of New Jersey added. 

Up to 1850, the bounty of Congress had been prodigal enough, 
but it had been confined to purposes that were either national in 
their character, or at least connected with the inter-state commerce 
by water, which, by the constitution, was left under the protection 

-and control of Congress. So great had the appetite for public land 
become, that the bold experiment was made of asking aid for private 
corporations. The introduction of the steam locomotive had so 
changed the conditions of the transportation problem, that a railway- 
fever for a time, took possession of our people. The West was partic- 
ularly ardent in its clamor for the railroad. Several of the Western 
States had been smarting under commercial and industrial paralysis 
and enfeebled credit, and in the race for development, it was deemed 
imperative that something must be done to help them. The argu- 
ments of the lawyers in Congress, and the prophecies of the old school 
statesmen, were alike overborne by the votes of the impatient Repre- 
sentatives, and in that year Congress initiated the policy of granting 
lands for the benefit of chartered railroad corporations. It is vain, now, 
to rehearse the arguments for and against this policy. For a season 
it appeared to work so well, and to bring with it such attendant bless- 
ings, that all opposition was silenced. Railroads multiplied, capital 
flowed in, our exports of cotton and bread-stuffs increased, and the 
revenues, private and public, were correspondingly largely augmented. 

The Illinois Central, and Mobile and Ohio Companies, whose lines 
together formed a continuous road from Lake Michigan to the Gulf, 
were the first to receive this special assistance. The former, by vir- 
tue of its location through the heart of the great prairie, and connect- 
ing the waters of Lake Michigan with the uninterrupted navigation 
of the Mississippi at Cairo, proved to be an unprecedented success. 
The presence of Richard Cobden and others, in the management, 
helped to bring British capital to the enterprise, and by superior 
administrative talent, the first land grant railroad became a sort of 
proud example for what followed. The 2,595,000 acres of land 
originally granted, have yielded to the treasury of the company 
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$24,000,000, exclusive’ of interest collections, and there remained in 
1874, 320,000 acres still unsold. In other words, the lands alone 
will realize sufficient to build and equip the entire road. For the 
above mentioned reasons, there could be but one such combination, 
and this happened to be the first one to receive a land grant. 

The success of the Illinois Company led to a wide-spread and con- 
tagious movement all over the country in favor of land grant rail- 
roads. In the twenty years between 1850 and 1870, there were 
granted to about fifty corporations, chiefly in the organized states, 
54,667,000 acres, of which it is estimated that 37,000,000 acres will be 
available, or an area of 58,000 square miles, equal to that of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland combined! 

This was getting rid of the common inheritance pretty rapidly ; 
but it was merely a petty and retail proceeding, compared with the 
wholesale grants which were, during the same period, developed in 
the territories. 

The dream and hope of the nation, since the advent of railroads, 
and the acquisition of California, had been a continuous highway of 
iron between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans within our own terri- 
tory. There were many who doubted its feasibility, and but few who 
more than believed it was among the distant possibilitiés. Even 
Senator Benton, in pressing the measure upon Congress, drew his 
bill so as to provide for “a railroad where practicable,” and a wagon- 
road in the intervals where the rails could not be used. This stu- 
pendous work, whose magnitude and execution now seem common- 
place by familiar use, was peculiarly a national undertaking, in which 
political, military, industrial, commercial, financial, and even inter- 
national interests were all concerned. It was commonly believed to 
be beyond the grasp and the ability of any organization less than the 
government itself. Besides being the principal beneficiary, as the 
holder of the vacant public lands, and as guardian and overseer of the 
Indians, the general government had a deep interest in securing the 
closest communication with its distant settlements, aside from the 
cheapening and improving of its own transportation of troops, 
munitions and subsistence and mails over the territories. 

At the outbreak of the civil war, there were on the Pacific coast 
advocates of secession, who were not unwilling to plunge those states 
into the confusion of internecine tumult. It was a happy thought 
. of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, who was then leader of the House, with a 
view of holding these remote states true to their allegiance, and to 
neutralize the efforts of the agitators, to offer a report authorizing the 
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construction of a railroad “from the Missouri river to the Pacific 
ocean,” and thus enlist the energies and means of its loyal and active 
people in the creation of this material bond of union, rather than 
permit them to drift into a suicidal struggle of disunion. To aid in 
this construction, Congress, in July 1862, granted 12,800 acres per 
mile of land, or upwards of 21,000,000 acres, to the 1900 miles of 
main line, besides 12,000,000 acres té branches and connecting lines. 
In order to stimulate its construction at the earliest day, and to fur- 
nish a basis of credit whereby private capital might also be embarked 
in the great enterprise, the credit of the United States was also 
pledged to the extent of about $25,000 per mile average, or about 
half the estimated cost, with the stipulation that the loan should be 
repaid chiefly in current services; but at the maturity of the bonds, 
the whole unpaid balance was to be repaid in cash, or other obliga- 
tions of the United States. 

The energies and means of the nation being engrossed in the 
gigantic struggle for self preservation, the task of building the Pacific 
railroad was very properly committed to two principal corporations, 
one of them working from the Missouri westward, the other from the 
Pacific waters eastward, toward a meeting point. The eastern por- 
tion was not begun until the war had nearly closed; but the Cali- 
fornians, at their end, began work at once, and had completed thirty- 
three miles of mountain road by July, 1864, without drawing a dollar 
from the public treasury therefor. From 1865 to 1869, this grand 
work of peace was carried on with extraordinary energy, the whole 
line being put in running order with unprecedented rapidity, seven 
years inside the charter requirements. Notwithstanding the inevi- 
table waste and loss in carrying out such a bold work across unin- 
habited lands, 6ver high ranges of mountains, often in the presence 
of hostile savages, the Pacific railroad proved to be a grand success, 
politically, commercially, and financially. The government never 
made an outlay of an equal amount of money, which brought back 
such immediate or bountiful returns; and to-day it stands as the 
most conspicuous, enduring, and fructifying monument of congres- 
sional wisdom in devising the plan; and in its execution is an apt 
type of the American genius for heroic undertakings. 

So soon as the Pacific railroad along the central belt was appa- 
rently to become an accomplished fact, other corporations sought 
at the hands of Congress, like assistance for other roads along the 
belts to the north and south of it. The Northern Pacific company 
received, in lieu of the government credit (for it was difficult to make 
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it appear that the same reasons for government assistance would 
apply to this line as to the first Pacific road) a grant of lands double 
that of the Union Central line, or 25,500 acres per mile, along the 
route from the head of Lake Superior to Puget Sound, with a branch 
to the Columbia river, or a total of 47,000,000 acres. This was an 
empire in extent ; and if this naked land, good land, for the most 
part, could have been held intact until the road was built, it would 
have enriched its possessors “beyond the dreams of avarice.” For 
the want of capital, it now appears as if the lands will be sacrificed to 
speculators, without benefiting either the creditors of the company, 
or the future occupants. 

In like manner, the Atlantic and Pacific Company projected a 
line, from a point in South-west Missouri, to San Francisco, along 
the thirty-fifth parallel, and were given a similar grant, estimated at 
48,000,000 acres. This road was built into the Indian territory, 
where it was stopped; and there is but little prospect of its imme- 
diate completion. 

The Texas and Pacific Company, (successors of the Memphis, El 
Paso and Pacific) proposed a line frém the west boundary of Louisi- 
ana, to the California coast." The State of Texas granted nearly 
30,000,000 acres of the vacant lands within its domains,’ and the 
United States granted about 21,500,000 acres. This was in 1871, 
and is the latest of the mammoth land grants, and—let us hope— 
the last. 

In the charters of the Atlantic and Pacific, and Texas and Pacific 
Companies, the same provision is made as in the case of the Union 
Pacific, that the Pacific end of the line may be constructed by Cali- 
fornia corporations, and the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, of 
that State, are already actively at work on their portion, with about 
500 miles of road in operation. The land grant specified above, is for 
_ the whole line, and is, of course, to be divided and allotted to the 
respective Companies in proportion to the road they build. 


? The route of this road follows that of the overland stage line inaugurated by the gov- 


ernment prior to the war, and as the route receiving the approval of the then Secretary of! 


War, Jefferson Davis, after comparison of the surveys undertaken by several corps of army 
engineers, it is probable that but for the secession of the Southern members this would have 
' been the first Pacific railroad to receive government aid, and presumptively the first one 
to be built. This is one of the consequential damages the Southern States have suffered 
by the revolt. 

® By the treaty annexing Texas to the Union, the lands within her borders were reserved 
to the State, and are not subject to disposal by the general government as were other unoc- 
cupied lands in the territories. 
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The following is a summary of the principal 


LAND GRANTS TO THE PACIFIC RAILROADS AND THEIR BRANCHES. 








Union Pacific Co., Main line, . . t 12,000,000 } 
Central Pacific Co, “ “ . +) 9,100,000 
Central Pacific Co. Cal. and Oregon 
CENTRAL ROUTE. | Branch, + + © + + « + 3,500,000 / 32,005,116 
42d parallel. Kansas and Pacific, Smoky Hill, . . 6,000,000 7 
Denver and Pacific, Denver Branch, . 1,100,000 
Atchison, Denver Branch, ... . 245,166 
\ Sioux City and Pacific, Denver Branch, 60,000 
NORTH'N ROUTE. } Northern Pacific and Portland Branch, . . . . 47,000,000 
48th parallel. 


SOUTHWEST R’TE. Atlantic and Pacific to Colorado river, 42,000,000 48,000,000 
35th parallel. Southern Pacific, in California, . . 6,000,000 ihe 


SOUTHERN R’TE. — and Pacific, to Colorado river, 18,000,000 21,520,000 
32d parallel. Southern Pacific, in California, . . . 3,520,000 Ree 





or a total to Pacific railroads proper of . . . . . . «.« % 148,525,166 

To which should be added sundry grants in lowa, California, and 

Oregon, to connecting roads, as classified by the Land Commis- 
sioners, p cotlonith peorerahd siteoist dy lel- tps 

And we have, as the grand aggregate, on account of Pacific railroads 

and their immediate connections,. . . . . . +. + + « « « 159,364,766 


10,839,600 


In some cases, the full amount of the grant will not be realized 
within the prescribed limits, by reason of prior sale, or occupancy ; 
but in others, the estimated quantity will be exceeded, on account of 
the greater length of the lines, as determined by more accurate sur- 
veys. Deducting, for such deficiencies, and for lands lapsed and for- 
feited, the Commissioner estimates the amount accruing to the above 
system of Pacific railroads, at 150,281,000 acres; and there is reason 
to believe his estimates will be found under, rather than over, the mark. 

When set forth in the fine type of the printed tables of a govern- 
ment official report, without note or comment, these figures look 
dry and uninteresting enough; but when we contemplate their true 
meaning, how pregnant they are with significance! How many of 
our readers have an adequate conception of the meaning of a hun- 
dred and fifty million acres? We may, in part, picture it to the 
mind by stating that it is an extent of territory larger than France 
and Belgium combined, and equal in area to the six New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey and the two 
Virginias ! 
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If we add to this the quantities devoted to canals, railroads, 
wagon roads, swamp reclamations, and colleges, we have the startling 
exhibit of 216,444,322 acres, gone for the encouragement of internal 
“improvements; or about one-seventh in area, (excluding Alaska), 
and probably one-fifth, or one-fourth, in value, of the entire landed 
inheritance! Inasmuch as most of these improvements have been 
laid with an eye to the value of the lands, it may be said that the 
choicest of the public lands have been divided with railroads, or other 
corporations, and there remains now, no considerable unbroken tract 
of good land which is not interlaced with the claims of private owners. 

It must be understood, of course, that these munificent gifts have 
not taken actual money out of the treasury; nor has any considerable 
sum been diverted therefrom, which could have reached it had the 
grants never been made. The nation is not impoverished by its 
bounty. The reverse is, probably, more true, viz.: that the receipts 
from sales of lands, have been greater than if there had been no 
grants. By a fortunate provision in the railroad grants, the lands 
have been given in alternate sections, or squares, of 640 acres each, 
the odd numbered sections going to the grantees, and the even 
numbered sections being reserved by the government. Upon these 
sections (of late years, at least), Congress has placed double the 
former minimum price, that is to say, instead of $1.25 per acre, out- 
side of the railroad grants, the government lands within the limit are 
$2.50 per acre. So that, for the same purchaser to secure a large 
tract of land near the railroad lines, it is necessary to buy from both 
the government and the private owners. The actual intrinsic value 
of the lands has, therefore, been considerably enhanced by the con- 
struction of railroads through the unoccupied tracts. Indeed, it is 
one of the chief arguments of the advocates of the land grant policy, 
that it brought about the creation of so much additional railroad line 
without depleting the treasury, and at the same time conferring on 
the one-half of the public land reserved, fresh value equal to the 
other half surrendered. 

Mr. Henry V. Poor, a gentleman very familiar with the history and 
expansion of American railroads, and an able advocate of the land- 
grant system, in his Manual ef Railroads, says: 


The influence of land-grants in promoting the construction of railroads has been 
truly wonderful. They have been a powerful and, in many cases, the chief induce- 
ment toward the construction of nearly 10,000 miles of line, including the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads. The greater portion of this immense extent 
of mileage would not have been constructed, for a long time to come, at least, but 
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’ for such grants. Upon the land-grant roads $300,000,000 at least have been 
expended. These roads are earning at least $60,000,000, and are transporting at 
least 10,000,000 tons of freight annually. They have increased the population of the 
country immensely and its wealth almost beyond computation. It may be safely 
estimated that the grants that have been made have been or will be instrumental 
in the construction of 15,000 miles of line. 

The laws making the grants provided in all cases, we believe, that even num- 
bered sections retained by the government, within the limits of the several grants, 
should not be sold at less than $2.50 per acre, or twice the price at which they were 
previously held—the theory being that, in this way, the government would lose 
nothing by making the grants, while it would be greatly benefited by the construc- 
tion of the railroads which the grants would secure. The results have proved the 
entire correctness of these assumptions. As soon as it was seen that a land-grant 
road was likely to be built, the government sections were immediately taken up at 
the advanced (double) rate. Settlers both upon the lands of the railroad and upon 
those of the government, within the limits of the grant, can better afford to pay $10 
per acre than to have lands distant from means of transportation given to them. 
Population, whether rich or poor, always follows the line of a railroad. If we were 
to compare the advantage accruing from these grants, we should say that the gov- 
ernment, as representative of the whole nation, was most largely benefited by them ; 
that the farmer and pioneer came next in order; and the railroad companies, the 
direct beneficiaries, the last. No policy ever adopted by this or any other govern- 
ment was more beneficial in its results or has tended so powerfully to the develop- 
ment of our resources by the conversion of vast wastes to all the uses of civilized 
life. [Ed. 1872-3, p. 637.] 


This reasoning is correct, from one point of view only. It applies 
with much greater force to the policy of promoting the internal 
development of the country, providing it with better roads and 
bridges, and facilitating intercourse, whether in peace or war, by 
some more efficient method. It ignores the notable stimulus given 
by the loan of credit to the original Pacific railroad, which undoubt- 
edly would not have been built to this day had it depended upon 
land-grants alone. No doubt the conditions attached to the grants, 
requiring the roads to be completed within specified terms, brought 
into existence thousands of miles of railroad in remote places, antici- 
pating the actual demand for the lands by fifty years. The aborigines 
and the buffalo have, in fact, been pushed aside by the advance of the 
locomotive. This, however, is not the unmitigated boon it is some- 
times represented to be. There has been, at no time in our history, 
a scarcity of room, no unendurable over-crowding, nor any lack of 
good soil to till. Whether the well-being of the whole community is 
promoted by’their dispersion over so wide a territory, or by their 
attempt to raise products from the soil depending upon markets a 
thousand miles or more distant, for their returns, is a subject on which 
opinions may well differ. Charles Francis Adams, Jr. states confi- 
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dently that our agriculturists have pushed out too far West,’ and are 
now clamoring for legislation to offset the natural tariff interposed 
by physical distance and the elements, by enactments that their crops 
shall be in fact carried at some other person’s expense. 

At any rate, the agriculturist of the original Atlantic States may 
object to the policy of giving away the ceded lands, to enable the 
Western farmer to compete with him in the same markets. The 
New York grazier fattens his cattle on lands worth $100 an acre, 
while the Kansas ranchers are supported on lands at $1 to $5; or 
the Pennsylvania farmer sows his wheat on land, one acre of which 
costs as much as a whole farm in Minnesota; and such as these may 
condemn a policy which oppresses them. But our objection to the 
land-grant policy, is a very different and broader one. Instead of 
being a premium to the poor settler, the intending immigrant, and 
the guarantee of cheap lands for 


“Countless millions yet to be,” 


it is in practice a premium to the capitalist, who needs no special inter- 
position of the government in his behalf at this time. The purpose 
of making the land grants, on one side, is to enable the company to 
make their road, and of renewing it, on the other side, to be able to 
raise the funds with which to build, and as much more as may be. If 
the private company have cash or credit to furnish their road without 
sacrificing their lands, they do so, and dispose of the lands at the 
highest attainable price; if, on the contrary, they are not strong 
enough to finish and equip their roads, then resort is had to the lands, 
which must be sold or mortgaged to other capitalists, at whatever 
rates the necessities of the borrowers may determine ; and in that 
case, these second owners stand in the same position as the first, so 
far as the ultimate occupant is concerned. 

The main object of the railroad company and the capitalist alike, 
is to get as much as possible for the land; with this difference in 
favor of the former, that it has the bias of self-interest to get the 
lands settled upon by patrons, it makes no difference whether they 
pass from the railroad company, the land-holder, or the government. 
There would be no great practical damage done, even under this 
supposition—if the roads were actually built—beyond raising the 
price of bounty lands to the highest possible price which capital could 
hold them at, the difference being paid by the hard-handed sons of 
toil. It may seem a small matter whether an individual is called on 
to pay $1.25, or $5 per acre, for his little forty acre farm; but the 


* See Paper on the Railroad Problems, North American Review, April, 1875. 
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difference to the combination of wealthy railroad or land capitalists 
on a million of acres sold at the latter figure, is enormous, especially 
if the lands cost from nothing up to a dollaran acre; and it is drawn, 
let it be noted, from the hundred thousand immigrants who purchase. 

But there is a greater objection in practice, than the foregoing, to 
the principle. It is this: there has been such an avalanche of these 
d immense bodies of land upon the market, that the purposes of donor 

and donée alike have been defeated. The land grant policy has been 
tremendously overdone. The chief beneficiaries, of late, have been 
neither the government, the railroad companies, nor the settlers, but 
the capitalists and middle-men. Nothing but an unprecedented 
influx of external immigration such as we have no reason to expect, 
can absorb the vast territory now thrown upon the market by feeble 
railroad’ companies, and which as part of their assets, must pass into 
intermediate hands to remain there until transferred to actual occu- 
pants. But few of the companies having land grants are able to finish 
their roads, even after ruthless sacrifice of their best lands. 

The object for which the grants have been made, will fail of re- 
alization in many cases. Properly handled, the public lands might 
have been made to pay off, and extinguish, the national debt. As it 
is, the best portion of them has been parted with to accomplish cer- 

"| tain improvements, for the most part very desirable, but which, if 
imperatively needed, might have been much more easily accomplished 
by the judicious use of public credit in the shape of loans, while the 
lands would have been saved for poor settlers, and the loans repaid 

_ with interest, so that the treasury need not have lost a dollar. 

These grants of public land have been made on the theory that 
government is an organized beneficence, and not merely a compact 
for the negative function of repelling a public enemy or repressing 
disorders. It is on the same hypothesis that light-houses are erected, 
channels of rivers and harbors are deepened, mails transmitted. The 
right to initiate and aid public improvements has been often asserted, 
and several times exercised in the assistance given to the Cumberland 
turnpike road and canals, and to the Pacific railroads in 1862 and 1864. 

r These interpositions of the national strength were made on the 

ground that the improvements were universally demanded, and were 
beyond the ability of private or corporate bodies. 

The right being.clear, there remains the question of its wisdom or 
policy. Strictly speaking, Congress has as much right to grant money 
or credit from the treasury, as lands from the public domains, to 
encourage internal improvements—and no more. Neither, however, 
can be done without danger of waste, loss, and what is of more im- 
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portance, of fraud and demoralization to the public service. The 
waste of land has been prodigious, and fully half of all that has been 
devoted to internal improvements is now useless forthe purpose. The 
era of subsidies in money, bonds, or credits, seems to have come to an 
end ; let us hope that that of land grants to corporations is also closed. 

If there has been a reckless waste of the nation’s resources, and a 
blunder in the administration of a specially sacred trust, the question 
arises, how, if at all, can the mistake be recalled? Can these lands, or 
any considerable part of them, be recovered to the public use? 

The financial disturbances following the panic of 1873 afford an 
opportunity for the national legislature to undo much of the wrong. 
The failure of the Northern Pacific,* the Atlantic and Pacific, and 
the Texas Pacific and other companies to build their roads as pre- 
scribed by the acts, renders their lands, along the unbuilt portions, 
liable to forfeiture. There is no disposition on the part of the people 
or the legislatures to resort to so harsh a measure where the compa- 
nies are making faithful efforts to build the roads. By a bold strike 
of diplomacy it would be practicable for the government to win back 
fifty or a hundred millions of acres at but little sacrifice. Who 
doubts, for instance, that the Northern Pacific would be glad to sur- 
render its magnificent grant of 25,600 acres per mile for a loan, of say 
$25,000 a mile, to be repaid at the end of fifty years? This company 
must have fully 45,000,000 acres unsold, which, by last accounts, 
have nolienuponthem. The Atlantic and Pacific Company, with half 
the grant of lands, would doubtless be glad to accept half that sum 
per mile in bonds. The Texas Pacific Company’s grant, outside of 
the State of Texas, would, no doubt, be surrendered on similar terms. 

There are numerous other corporations proposing to build roads 
west of the Mississippi, which are in‘the same condition as these mam- 
moth Pacific lines. If the government were to invite proposals for 
the surrender of unsold lands, of which the title has been earned by 
the construction of the roads, at rates not exceeding the minimum 
now established by law, $2.50 per acre; and at commuted rates for 
the more or less perfected title on lands wherever the roads have not 
been so constructed, we have no doubt that a hundred millions of 
acres of lands could be regained to the government for a hundred 
million dollars. This would seem to be a good stroke of business for 
the government, inasmuch as these same lands will, within fifty years 
be sold for at least two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The 


* Application has recently been made to extend the time for completion of this road, 
and also an application for indorsement of bonds of the Texas Pacific Company by the 
United States. 
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average prices of lands sold by railroad companies in the western 
States and territories is reported as from ($4 to $6) four to six dollars. . 
per acre, notwithstanding the glut and the pressure to sell ; and this, 
no doubt, covers large tracts bought and held for speculative pur- 
poses. As it stands now the revenue from the sales of public lands 
is insignificant in amount, hardly more than enough to pay the cost 
of surveys and the expenses of the Land Department. The same 
organization, and the same staff of land agents and surveyors, has to 
be retained for the government half of the domain, as for the whole. 

The objection urged against buying back the lands from the rail- 
roads is the same which applies to subsidizing them with money, 
bonds, or indorsements directly, viz., it leads to frauds, and is cor- 
rupting to the public service. It is unquestionably the case that if 
the policy of aiding railroad or other private corporations is once re- 
opened, even for the most meritorious enterprises, it is difficult to set 
a limit to it. This reasoning does not apply to the policy of buying 
back the granted lands ; there is a limit to them, and the government 
need not take them at all except on satisfactory terms. 

At any rate, whether it is deemed wise to take back all the lands 
that may be offered at low rates, and issue bonds for them, and hold 
them as an inheritance on like terms for future settlers, there can be 
no question about the wisdom of applying the lands of the compa- 
nies, which are already indebted to the government, to the extinction 
of their debts. The United States had advanced, January 1, 1876, to 
the Pacific railroad companies, beside the lands, the following, as 
principal and interest on its bonds: 


Bonds issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, interest payable in lawful money. 





Amount ee ~; paid Interest repaid Balance of 


CHARACTER OF Issue. : v by Interest paid by 
Outstanding. | United States. | Transportation. | United Rintes 








Central Pacific . . . .| $25,885,120 | $11,027,697 | $1,191,765 | $9,835,931 
Kansas Pacific ..i:. 6, 303,000 3,103,893 1,440,664 1,663,228 
Union Pacific . . . . .| 27,236,512] 11,884,324 3,943,715 7,940,609 
Central Branch, U. Pacific. 1,600,000 781,808 44,408 737,400 
Western Pacific . . . .| 1,970,560 722,380 9,367 713,013 
Sioux City and Pacific . . 1,628,320 682,703 39,005 643,697 

















Total . . . . . «| $64,623,512 | $28,202,807 | $6,668,927 | $21,533,878 
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These advances are in the nature of a second lien, that is to say, 
the $65,000,000 loaned by the government, is subordinate to a first 
‘ mortgage claim to the same amount. The accumulating interest on 
these United States second mortgage bonds the companies contended 
they were not required to pay as it became due to the holders, but 
only in the way of transportation services, and at the maturity of 
the bonds themselves they were liable for the principal and interest— 
less what had been repaid by earnings, and this position the Court of 
Claims and the Supreme Court have recently affirmed.’ Calculations 
have been made whereby ‘it appears that the amounts which will 
probably be due for interest some twenty-five years. hence, will be 
double the principal sums, and the question naturally arises whether 
the companies will be enabled to repay these sums in addition to 
their first mortgages? If not, the government could only indemnify 
itself by granting further time, or by taking possession of the roads, 


1 The Government Commission appointed to examine and report on the condition of 
the road, under date December 2, 1874, made the following statement of the relative saving 
to the public treasury by the construction of the road, over the old system. The figures 
are based on replies furnished by two departments—the Post-office and War office : . 

From these statements it appears that the saving to the Government to June 30, 1872, 
upon the transportation of postal matter alone by reason of the construction of the Union 
Pacific Railroad amounted to $643,579.55. Upon the same basis the saving to the Govern- 
ment from this source to September 30, 1874, amounted to $1,015,829.90. This statement 
assumes that the amount or weight carried was only equal to that transported previous tc 
the construction of the road ; but, in fact, the amount by rail has been over six times the 
amount formerly transported by stage, so that the real saving, taking weight alone as the 
basis of the calculation, has been about $6,094,979.40. 

The statement from the War Department above cited, shows that the saving upon mili- 
tary transportation to June 30, 1872, was $6,507,282.85, and upon the same basis the saving 
to August 31, 1874, would have been $8,462,107.76. 

Thus it appears that during the past two years, or since June 30, 1872, the saving to the 
government in the transportation of postal matter, of troops, stores, etc., has been at the rate 
of $1,894,894.40 per annum. 

The case comes to this: Allowing that there will be no increase in amounts carried 
from year to year, the saving during the thirty years (being the term for which the govern- 
ment bonds were issued in order to insure the construction of the road) would amount 


PDAS. ceases 66 eGweeben 04.06 0.00006065 0604 000000000000000086 $56,846,832 oo 
The Government has advanced in bonds at 6 per cent......... $27,237,000 
Interest on same for thirty years, at 6 per cent.........-...++++: 49,026,600—76,263,600 00 - 
Balance due Government on saving alone. .........0eseeeeeeeeseesceers $19,416,768 oo 
For this term of thirty years the War Department 33 per cent. of saving 

would be about $366,3333¢ per year ......seceeeseeceeceseeceees 15,000,000 00 
Post Office Department about $100,000 per year... ....0.0eseeeceeceeees 3,000,000 00 


We have not pretended to account for fractions in this estimate, but have simply pre- 
sented round numbers, and, by this rule find that the Government at the end of thirty years 
will be a positive gainer by the construction of the Pacific Railroad, though not one cent 
shall be returned to the Treasury from the company except by the modes above stated. 
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in which latter case it would be necessary to assume the responsibility 
for the first mortgage ahead of them. If, on the other hand, it were 
attempted in the face of the Supreme Court’s decision, to compel 
these companies to repay these loans within the lifetime of the 
bonds, it could only be done by exacting increased rates for trans- 
portation, and by a sacrifice of the lands. 

The companies who owe this money, own twenty-five millions 
of acres of unsold lands, lying on either side of their completed roads. 
It is not desirable that they should become great landed monopolists, 
and there may not be such another opportunity to get them to part 
with all their lands not in use for the railroads, and thereby pay off 
part of their indebtedness to the government, leaving the remainder 
to be met by annual payments into a sinking fund. : 

Of course there can be no compulsion. Faith must be kept at 
whatever cost, or the very foundation of public honor is unsettled. 
But here is an occasion for some statesman to make some practical 
effort to regain the greater part of the lost lands. Let the beginning 
be made by proposals to settle with companies indebted to the govern- 
ment, and if it shall appear that this is unsuccessful, then let the same 
plan be tried with the other class. It is not improbable that in many 
cases where the lands have been mortgaged for a dollar or two per 
acre, or less, the land grant could be had by paying off the mortgage 
claims upon it, the benefit of the equity thereby would come to the 
government and the agricultural settlers, rather than to the specula-’ 
tors who now look forward to title by foreclosure suits and executions. 

























INTERNATIONAL PRISON REFORM. 


NTERNATIONAL congresses show the comparative condition 

of nations, as regards their intellectual and social development, in 
the same manner as international industrial exhibitions -show the 
comparative results of their economic development. Hence the 
necessity for their existence, their great and acknowledged utility, 
and their wide and growing popularity. 

We propose, in the present essay, to trace briefly the history of 
such congresses in the field of penitentiary reform. 

‘The first internatidnal congress for the study of prison reform, 
held thirty years ago, appears to have been due to the efforts 
of two eminent men, Messrs. Ducpetiaux and Russell, the former 
inspector-general of prisons in Belgium, and the latter holding the 
same position in England. The penitentiary question had been 
earnestly studied for more than half a century, and the efficiency of 
the different penitentiary systems had been warmly debated. In 
1835, the Swiss Society of Public Utility joined the prison ques- 
tion to the question of pauperism, and thereby occasioned an im- 
portant and animated discussion. The same year, the illustrious 
Bérenger (de la Dréme), in a paper read to the French Academy, gave 
valuable hints touching the best method for a penitentiary system. 
At the two Italian conferences, held at Florence and Lucca, in 1842-43, 
the question was considered and debated, mainly, from a sanitary point 
of view. About the same time, in the Academy of Moral and Polliti- 
cal Sciences of the Institute of France, three men of genius and of 
heart, De Tocqueville, Charles Lucas, and De Chateauneuf, were dis- 
cussing the subject, with great learning, and in an earnest spirit, and 
the French government itself had its attention strongly bent in the 
same direction. Decided progress, of a certain kind, had been made. 
Chains had been broken, corporal punishment had been checked, the 
prisoner received better treatment, and humanity had superseded 
the intense severity of punishment so widely prevalent before. 
Still, the current of criminality rushed ever onward, rather increasing 
than diminishing. Such being the state of things, Ducpetiaux and 
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Russell said: ‘ Why is the progress of prison reform so slow? Why 
such diversity of systems? Certainly, greater unity of views is desir- 
able, and, if arrived at, might secure a better success.” They thought 
that the remedy lay in a better understanding among the workers in 
this field, and accordingly they suggested a great meeting, an inter- 
national conference ; a proposition greeted with acclaim on all sides. 
The congress met at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1845. It consisted 
of eighty members, and the United States, England, France, Italy, 
Prussia, and some other countries were represented in it. After three 
days of debaté, the assembly resolved that “the system of separate 
confinement ought to be applied to prisoners sentenced to short 
terms; that such aggravation of punishment ought to diminish the 
term of detention; that the penal codes ought to be revised, and, as 
far as possible, made to harmonize; that the prison-inspectors and 
commissioners of survet//ance should have their duties extended to a 
wider application; and that patronage, or aid, societies, should be so 
constituted and conducted as to become an effective instrumentality 
in the reformation of criminals.” 

A second congress was held at Brussels the following year (1846), 
composed of more than two hundred members, representing the most 
highly civilized countries in the two hemispheres. Reports were 
read on the prisons of Germany, England, Belgium, France, Italy, 
etc.; and, after three days of interesting, enlightened, and able dis- 
cussion, the following resolutions were adopted: 


“ That it is essential that houses of correctional education for young delinquents, 
on the system of temporary individual confinement, should be established, having 
also the privilege of placing the said young culprits in agricultural colonies, or 
authority to bind them with good and honest farmers and mechanics, through the 
patronage societies ; that the inner service of the prisons should be intrusted to 
agents, well prepared for the discharge of their duties by a sort of apprenticeship or 
special training therefor ; and that religious or philanthropic patronage associations 
should also give their help to reform the penitentiary system.” 


Political events supervened to interrupt these labors for a number 
of years; but good seed had been sown, which did not fail to ger- 
minate and bear fruit. An international congress of philanthropy was 
convened again in Brussels in 1856, which, after a short session, in 
which nothing was concluded, adjourned to meet the next year at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. That superb city joyfully greeted many of 
the eminent men who had attended the congress held there ten 
years before, and who were thus again called together to consider 
and determine certain difficult questions, and especially the vital 

VOL. IIl.—24 
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problem of penitentiary reform. This congress was attended by a 
numerous and select band of philanthropists and scientific men, 
from many different countries. The publications which it put forth 
consisted of two volumes, containing numerous propositions and 
discussions of the highest interest and value, from their ability, 
breadth, elevation, and practical as well as philanthropic bearings. 
The congress of 1856—’57 went beyond all previous meetings, its main 
recommendations being as follows: The application of continuous 
separation even to prisoners having long terms to serve: Reduction 
of one-third of the penalty on account of serving the term in separate 
confinement : Application of solitary detention even to juvenile de- 
linquents, but only to prepare them for the ordinary régime in the 
houses of correctional education: The institution of penal agricul- 
tural-colonies for old or invalid culprits, and for those to whom soli- 
tary confinement could not be applied without inconvenience: Abol- 
ishment of corporal punishment and of public labor: Amendment of 
the law of surveillance, so as not to hinder the action of the patronage 
associations: A uniform method in the administration of the prisons 
of a country under the direction of a single department: Apprentice- 
ship; that is, the special education and training of prison officers: 
Establishment of intermediate institutions between strict imprison- 
ment and full liberty, both for habitual criminals and for those who, 
after their discharge, have no means to support themselves, being 
without employment: Publication, at stated periods, of prison re- 
ports on a uniform basis, so that an intelligent and reliable compari- 
son may be made of the work done and the results attained in differ- 
ent countries. 

When Ducpetiaux conceived the first idea of a prison congress, 
he thought that a mutual understanding would be an easy matter, 
since all that would be needed, to that end, would be for the thinkers 
and workers in this field to meet and communicate their views to 
each other, with the results of their respective experiments. At the 
congress whose work has just been recorded, the illustrious Mitter- 
maier acknowledged the wide difference of opinion that existed; and 
while he ardently desired to come to an understanding, he had little 
hope of such a result being speedily reached, but regarded as far 
distant the object at which it aimed. Though many of the reso- 
lutions adopted were excellent, they do not appear to have had 
much vitality, or to have borne any great amount of fruit. Indeed, 
the whole movement, looking to international congresses for the 
study and promotion of prison reform, would seem either to have 
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been purposely dropped, or to have died a natural death. No further 
effort in that direction was ever made by the men who had been 
active in the movement; and the new efforts in favor of inter- 
national conference, inaugurated fifteen years later, came from a dif- 
ferent quarter, and took on quite another form. The friends of prison 
reform were not, however, inactive during this long interval. In 1857 
a society for the promotion of social science was founded in England, 
with a crime-repression department, and the penitentiary question 
has always been made prominent at its annual meetings, where men 
and women of great intelligence, and large experience, have contrib- 
uted, from year to year, their best thought, and their ripened wisdom, 
towards its solution. In 1863, a society was formed in Germany for 
the study of the penitentiary question and the forwarding of peniten- 
tiary reforms; and in 1867 a similar association, having the same 
ends in view, was inaugurated in Switzerland. This last, holds 
annual, the other, biennial, meetings; and the three societies—the 
English, the Swiss, and the German—have pursued their work with 
zeal, and have accomplished results of the highest value, each to its 
own country, and all to the general cause. But we can not stay to 
enter into details, and must proceed rapidly with this historical 
sketch. 

In the twenty-fourth annual report of the prison association of 
New York, there was published a paper on the prison question in 
Russia, communicated by Count Sollohub, at that time director of 
the House of Correction and Industry at Moscow. The closing par- 
agraph of the Count’s essay was in these words: 


‘“Is not the auspicious initiative of the prison association of New York the har- 
binger of an International Congress of prison discipline ? Might not such a congress 
determine the immutable bases of every penitentiary system, giving at the same time 
due consideration to the topographic and ethnographic exigencies of each country ? 
Such, it would seem, is the demand of the age ; and this brief sketch closes with the 
proposition, submitted to all who are interested in the future of prisons, to convoke 
- an international reunion of specialists and jurisconsults, who, under patronage of 
" their respective governments, should be charged with the duty of giving to peniten- 
tiary science its definitive principles.” 


The then secretary of the New York Prison Association, was 
strongly impressed with the fitness of this suggestion, and the wisdom 
of the course recommended. Accordingly, in the month of May, 
1869, he submitted to the association for its adoption, a preamble 
and resolution, favoring the recommendation of M. Sollohub. This 
proposition, and another subsequently submitted for a national, as 
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preliminary to the proposed international, congress, and as being an 
important step in the work of preparation for it, were held under 
consideration, and variously discussed, till the stated monthly meeting 
in November, when a resolution was passed, to the effect that the 
association judged it inexpedient to take the initiative in either of 
the proposed conventions. 

This put an end to both conferences, so far as any action of the 
prison association of New York could have that effect. But the 
friends of the movement were so profoundly impressed with its 
importance, and so strongly fortified in that impression by the con- 
current judgment of scores of the ablest and wisest supporters 
and advocates of prison reform on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
a call was issued for “a national congress for conference on criminal 
punishment and reformatory treatment, to be held in the autumn of 
1870, in the city of Cincinnati.” The call received ninety-one signa- 
tures from gentlemen in all parts of the country, including governors 
of states, heads of prisons and reformatories, members of prison and 
reformatory boards, presidents and members of prison societies, etc., 
etc. After a year of preparatory labors, the congress met at the 
time and place named in the call, and proved a complete success. 
More than two hundred delegates were in attendance, representing 
nearly all the states of the Union, the greater part of whom were, in 
one way or another, connected with penitentiary or reformatory 
work, and who, consequently, brought to the congress a vast amount 
of that sort of knowledge and wisdom which results from experience. 
The Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, then Governor of Ohio, and now 
prominently named as a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States, was made President of the congress. The sessions, of which 
three were held daily, continued for a week ; thirty-eight papers were 
read, the subjects of which were ably and broadly discussed; and a 
declaration of principles, thirty-seven in number, was adopted, after 
full consideration and debate, with almost, if net quite, entire unan- 
imity. This last was the most important work of the congress. It 
would occupy too much space to cite the Declaration in extenso, for 
each proposition was supported by ashort, incisive, ringing argument. 
Starting from the postulate, in which the whole world is now agreed, 
that a chief aim of prison treatment is the reformation of criminals, the 
leading principles enunciated by the congress, in compressed phrase, 
were: That hope must be early implanted in the breast of the prisoner, 
and kept there as an ever living force ; that the prisoner must himself 
be the chief agent in his own amendment, and that therefore his will 
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must be gained to that end, and his active exertions enlisted in its’ 
furtherance ; that while physical force ought not to be excluded, 
moral forces should be made prominent, and be substituted for the 
former in all cases where such substitution is practicable; that the 
feeling of self-respect must be developed, and cultivated, in the 
prisoner, to the utmost extent possible; and that, consequently, his 
manhood must be respected, and all insult and needless humiliation 
withheld from him; that work, education, and religion must be made 
to contribute, in harmonious combination, their potent agency towards 
his moral regeneration; that both the power and the will to work, 
and so to earn an honest living when discharged, must be imparted 
to him while he is in prison; that the rational plan of prison treat- 
ment is, to place the prisoner, when committed, in a position of stern 
adversity, from which he must be required to work his way out by 
his own exertions, and hence that a system of progressive classifica- 
tion, in some form, ought to be adopted in all prisons; that prisoners 
do not cease to be men when they pass within prison walls, but are 
still swayed by human motives and interests, and therefore must be j 
dealt with as men, having moral and spiritual attributes and impulses, 
as well as bodily wants; that to carry out the principles of a true 
prison discipline, individualization becomes essential, and hence prison- 
y ers must, like other men, be treated personally, regard being had to the 
peculiar mental and moral organization of each, and his special ante- 
cedents in respect of birth, early training, etc., etc. ; that to the suc- 
cessful application of such a system, prison officers are required who 
believe in the capacity of prisoners for reformation, and who enter 
heartily and intelligently into the work, and that hence they ought 
to receive a special education for their duties, and should be organ- 
ized in such a gradation of rank, responsibility, and emolument, as 
may retain experience and efficiency in the service, and lead to the 
promotion of the most deserving ; and that society has not done its 
whole duty to the criminal when it has punished, nor even when it 
has reformed him; but, after his liberation, owes to itself and the 
prisoner, the still further duty of watching over and caring for him—of 
doing, in effect, all it may, to encourage him, to hold him to his good 
resolutions, and to prevent his return to crime. 
Two further measures of high importance were voted by the con- 
gress of Cincinnati—one, to organize a National Prison Association ; 
the other, to take up the movement, declined by the New York Asso- 
ciation, which looked to the calling of an international prison con- 
gress. It is enough to state, at this point, that both these projects 
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were duly carried into effect; that the secretary of the New York 
association became the secretary of the national association ; and 
that to him, as agent of the latter society, was committed the task 
of organizing the proposed congress. 

In studying the problem how most effectually to accomplish the 
work assigned him, by making the internatjonal congress in the high- 
est possible degree contributory to the progress of prison discipline, 
and reform, it seemed to him—and in this view his colleagues con- 
curred—that since, if genuine reforms are ever to be realized, resort 
must sooner or later be had to governments for the necessary legisla- 
tion, it would be desirable to enlist their sympathy in advance, and 
to secure if possible their active interest and coéperation in the con- 
gress. He was fortunate enough to secure the passage by Congress 
of a joint resolution, authorizing the President to appoint a com- 
missioner to represent the United States in the proposed penitentiary 
conference, and the commission, so authorized, was placed in his 
hands. There was a tacit understanding that the commissioner 
should, a year in advance of the meeting of the congress, visit Europe 
to prepare its elements, and especially to secure the favor and par- 
ticipation of the different governments. In furtherance of this object, 
the Secretary of State addressed a letter to the diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives of the United States in Europe, asking them to 
extend to the commissioner such facilities and aid, as they properly 
might, in the prosecution of his mission. To the same end, he sought 
and obtained interviews with the foreign ministers accredited to the 
Washington government, by whom the proposition for the congress 
was favorably received. Without exception, the ambassadors lent 
éffective aid to the movement by commending it to their several 
governments, and by furnishing the commissioner with letters of 
introduction to the same, which proved to be of the greatest advan- 
tage in his negotiations with those governments. Communication 
was opened with all the European governments—with the greater 
number by personal interviews, and with the others by correspond- 
ence, through the United States ministers accredited to them. By 
the latter of these methods negotiations were also had with the South! 
American governments, and most other governments of the civilized 
world. The result was, that all the governments of Europe, except 
Portugal, were officially represented in the congress by from one to 
five delegates. The empire of Brazil, several of the South American 
republics, Mexico, many of the British colonies, and a consider- 
able number of our states, sent, each, one or more commissioners ; so 
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that when the congress convened, there were found to be present, 
and members of the body, from seventy to eighty official delegates, 
the greater part of whom had been selected for the position, because 
of their eminence as criminal jurists or penologists. This was a great 
fact, and quite unprecedented in the history of such movements. At 
the same time it was believed that a congress composed wholly of 
the representatives of governments, would have a character too 
exclusively official, and would lack that practical knowledge of the 
question, which is essential to the highest usefulness of such a gather- 
ing. Therefore, besides official members, means had been taken to 
secure the attendance of numerous delegates from prison societies, 
heads of penitentiary and reformatory establishments, and members 
of their managing boards, from associations of jurists, criminal-law de- 
partments of universities, and, last though not least, the Institute of 
France, the most illustrious body of savants in the world. So that, 
between official and non-official delegates, the congress numbered 
four hundred members, more or less. The union of these two classes 
of members in the same body, stamped a character of complete orig- 
inality on the congressof London. No international congress of any 
sort, or for any purpose, had ever before been constituted upon that 
principle. There had been congresses of governments, and congresses 
of private citizens—the one wholly official, the other wholly non- 
official—but the London congress was original and unique in that it 
combined both these elements. It was an illustrious body. ~ Lord 
Carnarvon, now a member of the British cabinet, was the president. 
The Prince of Wales honored it with his presence. The British Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department, gave official welcome to 
the foreign delegates in a speech of great power and eloquence. The 
sessions continued ten days, with no flagging of interest. The ques- 
tions considered were numerous and weighty; the discussions able 
and earnest. The congress reaffirmed, in substance, the principles 
promulgated at Cincinnati. And the report of the proceedings, a 
volume of eight hundred pages, is everywhere recognized as one of 
the most precious contributions to the literature of penology the 
world has ever seen. 

Now what fruit has this congress borne? What results may it 
claim? For we propose to study this branch of the general inquiry 
in connection with the history of such movements, and in fact as a 
part of the history, reserving, for later treatment, the object or end 
which international prison congresses are intended to accomplish. 
The great convocation at London, in which so many governments 
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and peoples took part, constituted, in reality, anew departure, for 
the penitentiary question. Its influence has touched every region 
of the globe, and in countries not a few, it has produced a profound 
impression on the public mind, and given rise to vigorous movements, 
legislative and otherwise, in the direction of prison reform. 

We begin with that which lies most upon the surface. Asa source 
of information, as a repository of facts and experiences, it may be pro- 
nounced unequaled in value. Whatever other merit may be denied 
to it, the press, throughout the world, has been unanimous in awarding 
to it this special meed of praise. It is, further, everywhere conceded 
that the congress has been an efficient agent in quickening and educa- 
ting public opinion on this question, and has done an excellent work 
in bringing together, and making acquainted with each other, the 
thinkers and workers in this field ; in leading to valuable interchanges 
of friendly feeling and precious information ; and in stimulating one, 
and another, to increased zeal and devotedness in duty. 

To this extent, the usefulness of the congress of London is granted 
without contradiction. But these are neither all, nor the most im- 
poftant, of its results. Other results, of the highest value, are 
noted in various countries. This is the case in the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms, which, of all countries, seem to have most profited by its 
labors. In these countries, not only have public opinion and private 
benevolence received a fresh impulse towards improved methods of 
prison treatment, but important legislative reforms have been, or are 
on the high road to being, accomplished. Denmark has adopted 
the progressive system of imprisonment in its entirety, and with 
the most gratifying results. Sweden has this goal in view, and is 
pressing towards it. Meanwhile, a normal school, for the special 
education of prison officers, has been established in connection with 
the central prison at Langholmen, near Stockholm. Two new prisons 
are in process of construction, and others are undergoing important 
alterations to adapt them to the new order of things. The patronage 
of liberated prisoners has received a strong impulse. The parliament 
has voted 130,000 rix-thalers’ in aid of this work. Five prisoners’ 
aid-societies have been organized, and it is proposed to establish one 
in each of the twenty-five provinces into which the kingdom is divided. 
Under the lead of the Queen-Mother, Josephine, grand-daughter of 
Josephine of France, more than a million of francs have been raised 
by subscription to found an agricultural penitentiary colony, for the 
reformation of criminal and vicious children, after the model of Met- 


1 Equal to about $40,000, 
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tray, the Queen herself setting the example of liberality in this work 
by the munificent gift of nearly 200,000 francs. Norway is following 
in the wake of her sister kingdoms. She has appointed a high func- 
tionary, who will be charged with a general oversight of all the prisons 
of the realm, by which means a central administration will be secured. 
The actual incumbent—Mr. C. C. Smith—is thoroughly in favor of 
the progressive system, has the confidence of the country, and will 
press the work of reform with prudence, but at the same time with 
ceaseless energy, and hearty good-will. 

Much progress in the domain of prison reform has been realized 
in Switzerland since the congress of London. Few of the cantons 
have remained unaffected by its influence. Some of them have 
adopted new penal codes; in others, such codes are under discussion. 
In quite a number of the cantons, the progressive system of imprison- 
ment has been adopted, including the principle of provisional libera- 
tion (ticket of license), but without the intermediate prison. In 
Neuchatel, the fortune of 800,000 francs bequeathed, by M. Borel, 
some years ago, to that canton for philanthropic ends, has been 
devoted to the establishment of a school of reform for neglected and 
vicious children. The canton of Berne, which had been much behind 
the age in its penitentiary affairs, has been thoroughly aroused to 
the importance and urgency of this question. By invitation of the 
cantonal authorities, Dr. Guillaume, the eminent. director of the 
penitentiary at Neuchatel, has prepared the draft of a complete 
penitentiary system for that canton, based on the progressive prin- 
ciple, including provisional liberation and the intermediate prison. 
There is every probability that the projet, thus invited and prepared, 
will speedily receive the sanction of law, and be carried into effect. 

Prison reform has made a marked advance in Italy since the con- 
gress of London, particularly in the establishment of three agricul- 
tural penitentiary colonies, on as many islands of the Tuscan Archi- 
pelago, to which prisoners, who shall have served out at least one- 
half of their terms of sentence, may be removed, from any and all the 
other prisons of the kingdom, as a reward for good conduct and in- 
dustry—an intermediate prison, to all intents and purposes. Here, 
the labor, beyond that pertaining to the establishment, is wholly agri- 
cultural, being devoted to the culture of the vine, the olive, and the 
cereal grains. Agriculture is taught to the prisoners, scientifically as 
well as practically. The results are reported as admirable. Another 
reform, of a more novel character, and no less important or hopeful, 
has been inaugurated by the Italian government. There has been 
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established at Rome a training school—a sort of normal college—in 
which some hundreds of young men, carefully selected from the 
army, and nearly all of them skilled artisans or farmers, are receiving 
a special education to fit them to become prison officers. This reform 
has already made itself beneficially felt as a power for good in im- 
proving the discipline and morale of the prisons. 

In England, indications are not wanting that the congress of 1872 
has deepened and extended the interest previously felt in the peni- 
tentiary question. A deputation of the British Social Science Asso- 
ciation, headed by Lord Hampton (better known as Sir John Paking- 
ton) and Mr. G. W. Hastings, waited upon the Home Secretary to 
ask that a royal cOmmission might issue for a fresh study of this 
question. It is to be hoped that their prayer may be favorably en- 
tertained by the government, since the results of such a re-examina- 
tion of the question as that proposed, would prove a valuable contri- 
bution, on the part of England, to the labors of the congress of 
Stockholm in 1877. 

The congress of 1872, appears to have given a powerful impulse 
to the patronage of discharged prisoners. Nine prisoners’ aid-socie- 
ties have been organized within the last three years, making the 
whole number, at present existing in England and Scotland, forty- 
seven, and this work is still being pushed with vigor by Mr. Murray 
Brown, its great friend and promoter. We can not conclude our 
notice of the advance of prison reform in England, without expressing 
the conviction, very cordially entertained, and to which we give utter- 
ance with real pleasure, that that country, chiefly by her enlightened 
and earnest efforts for juvenile reformation, her system of paternal and 
kindly police supervision, and her numerous and efficient aid-societies, 
has made a more sensible impression on crime, and done more to 
secure its actual diminution, than any other country in the world.’ 

- Belgium is pursuing, with increased earnestness and vigor, the 
path marked out by her illustrious Ducpetiaux, in the establishment 
of the cellular régime in her prisons of every grade. This system is 
now almost universal in that country, where it is applied, with the 
best possible conditions for success, under the able guidance of two 
experienced and eminent gentlemen—M. Berden, supreme director, 
and M. Stevens, inspector-general, of prisons for the kingdom. 

In Holland, the cellular system seems to be steadily gaining ground, 


This diminution is specially conspicuous in Gloucester county, where it has been due, 
preéminently, to the wise and persistent labors of Mr. Barwick Baker, of Hardwicke Court, 
one of the noblest specimens of the “ English country gentleman.” 
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though the progressive principle, as applied in the Crofton system, has 
found also numerous adherents. This will be evident from the fact 
that at the first annual meeting of the Juridical Association, composed 
of jurists in pursuit of law reform, held subsequently to the congress 
of London, an entire day was given toa discussion of the best prison 
system, with frequent referénce to the debates at London. A reso- 
lution, declaring that the progressive system ought not to be recom- 
mended in the case of sentences of a long duration, after having been 
very earnestly discussed, was only carried by a small majority ; while 
another resolution, which declared that, in such cases, after the maxi- 
mum of cellular imprisonment—three years—had been borne, the 
prisoner ought to be admitted to associated imprisonment based ona 
sound classification, was adopted by nearly aunanimous vote. There 
would seem to be a slight inconsistency between these two votes; 
but they give evidence that cellularism, for long terms at least, has 
not yet won that complete victory in Holland which it has secured in 
Belgium ; while, on the contrary, the principle of progressive classifi- 
cation has found in Holland many and powerful supporters; whence 
it is further manifest that the “ Low Country” has not yet attained 
to a definite and fixed prison system. But the question is vigorously 
studied, and a conclusion will probably be reached at no distant day. 
The Lon@on congress has had the further effect, in Holland, of giving 
a quickened impulse to the work, begun before that body met, of 
reforming the penal code. 

Germany has adopted a new penal code since the congress of 
London, which is now undergoing a fresh revision in the parliament 
of the empire. The question of prison reform is made the object of 
an earnest and profound study throughout the whole empire ; but it 
encounters special difficulties, owing to the new political relations 
which have sprung up within the last few years. Uniformity in 
German prison discipline is regarded, with reason, as the logical 
sequence of the unification of the German penal code. To bring 
about such uniformity in twenty or more different states, each of 
which, until recently, had its own prison system, and practiced it in 
supreme disregard of all the others, is a matter of serious difficulty, 
and one which requires both hard thinking and hard work. The 
state governments, and the national parliament, are agreed as to the 
necessity of consolidating and revising the rules to which prison dis- 
cipline still remains subject, in the several states of the confederation. 
In anticipation, however, of such an end as the completion of the 
criminal code by uniform prison legislation, and prison discipline, it is 
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natural that the present state governments should not be, and, in 
point of fact, they are not, willing to make hasty alterations in exist- 
ing arrangements. Prison organization would soon feel the bad 
effects of sudden changes and doubtful experiments. But the logic 
of events is as inexorable as the logic of thought, and the attainment 
of this end, which is only a question of tifne, will be hastened by the 
ferment of thought and inquiry concerning the whole question, of 
which Germany is, at this moment, the theatre. 

The Austrian member of the international penitentiary commis- 
sion, Dr. Frey, did not report at the late meeting at Bruchsal, but we 
know that a deep interest in the penitentiary question exists in the 
empire, although we are, at this time, unable to present details. 

Turkey was invited to name a member of the international com- 
mission and send him to Bruchsal, but owing to postal delays the 
invitation reached its destination too late to be acted upon in time 
for the meeting. The government, in communicating this fact, with 
its regrets, to the president of the commission, through its ambas- 
sador at London, Musurus Bey, added: “‘ The Sublime Porte reserves 
to itself to take part in the next congress, after the receipt of the 
programme intended to be prepared at Bruchsal.” Aarifi Pacha, the 
Turkish minister of justice, spoke to the American ambassador in 
approving terms of the movement in favor of prison reform, which 
he seemed thoroughly to comprehend, and expressed a strong wish 
that his country might share in its benefits. This may not be much; 
but it shows at least, a newly awakened interest in the subject, which 
may lead to important results in the future. 

Subsequently, Le Courrier d’ Orient, published in Constantinople, 
in citing the text of a letter recently addressed to the writer by M. 
Thiers, says: ‘“ This letter will be read with interest by all those who 
look with sympathy on the efforts made to improve prison discipline 
and render it reformatory.” And we add that there is one sentence 
in the letter of the great statesman which might well be taken as the 
motto of this whole work. It is in these words, of which the expres- 
sion is as exquisite as the sentiment is just and noble: “ Punir des 
hommes pour les corriger est la meilleure des euvres sociales, et celle dont 
al faut le plus souhaiter le succes.””* 

Evidences of a fresh interest and activity in penitentiary matters 
are just received from Spain. The minister in charge of her penal 
administration has already decided that that country shall be repre- 


1 To punish men with a view to their reformation, is the best of social labors, and the 
one whose success is most to be desired. 
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sented at the approaching congress, and that she shall not appear 
there empty-handed. Through the active zeal of a distinguished 
advocate and jurist of Barcelona—Sefior Don Armingol y Cornet— 
the municipality of that city has named a commission to study and 
formulate a plan of a reform school, for neglected, destitute, and 
vicious, children. The commission is gathering all the lights it can 
command, in order to be able to create an institution which may 
serve as a model to other Spanish cities and provinces, whenever 
they shall be prepared to enter upon the same good work. Another 
Spanish gentleman, no less intelligent and zealous, Sefior Francisco 
Lastres, has just delivered, by invitation, before the Atheneum of 
Madrid, a course of ten lectures, in which the whole penitentiary 
question was discussed with clearness, breadth, and ability, and the 
discussion was listened to with interest by a large and select assem- 
blage. The statement of this fact could have little relevancy here, 
if it did not show, as it clearly does, a stirring of the public pulse on 
a question vital to the best interests of society and government, in a 
country hitherto inactive, according to the showing of both the gen- 
tlemen above named, in reference to penitentiary affairs. 

Imperial, royal, and parliamentary commissions, owing their ex- 
istence, directly or indirectly, to the congress of London, or, more 
correctly, to the movement looking to that congress (for they were 
created during the interval which elapsed between the visit to Europe 
of the United States Commissioner, in 1871, and the opening of the 
congress in 1872), have been diligently engaged in studying the 
prison question, with a view to practical reforms in the penitentiary 
régime. Of these, the most noteworthy is that of France, of which 
it is but the simple truth to say that it has accomplished a magnifi- 
cent labor, having begun and concluded, on this grave question, the 
broadest inquiry, national and international, ever undertaken by any 
country; an inquiry, of which it is enough to say that it has been 
conducted in a manner worthy of the high intelligence of the French 
nation. The practical issues of this inquiry are three: 1. A draft of 
a law for the reform of the departmental prisons, which has been 
enacted into a-statute by the legislature. 2. A draft of a law for im- 
portant changes in the establishments of correctional education, which 
was, we believe, voted by the National Assembly before its dissolu- 
tion. 3. The creation of a permanent institution of government, 
called The Superior Council of Prisons, the members of which 
have been named quite recently by the President of the Repub- 
lic. This council replaces the commission, and will form a perma- 
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nent institution of state, charged with the study and initiation of 
reforms in the penitentiaty régime. 

Russia has also accomplished a great work in the direction of 
prison reform ; a question in which the enlightened and progressive 
sovereign of that immense empire takes a profound interest. A 
patronage society for liberated prisoners, full of zeal and vigor, has 
been formed at St. Petersburg. The system of transportation to 
Siberia is still continued, but the exiles are allowed to take their 
families with them, and hence are not needlessly brutalized by per- 
manent divorce from all home ties. A home has, in addition, been 
established at Moscow for the children of such exiles as can not, 
from any cause, be taken with their parents. But the greatest achieve- 
ment in Russia is that which has been accomplished by the imperial 
commission. This commission, at the head of which is Count Sole 
lohub, has prepared the draft of a complete penitentiary system for 
that empire. The system is scientific, and, in some of its features, 
original; yet its leading principles have already been practically 
tested in the administration of the house of correction and industry 
at Moscow, under the personal direction of the Count himself. The 
projet of the commission has been submitted, for examination, to a 
committee, of which M. Sollohub is also a member. The code has, 
we believe, in substance, been accepted by the committee, and sub- 
mitted to the council of the empire, the legislative body of the state. 
It will, without doubt, be approved by the council, and become a 
law of the empire. The result will be the waning, and ultimate 
extinction, of Siberia, as the one vast convict prison of the dominions 
of the Czar. 

In Japan, which had several representatives in the London 
‘congress, there has also been awakened a lively interest in the ques- 
tion under consideration. It is scarcely a year since we received a 
letter from an American resident in that country, who had been 
authorized by the Japanese Government to visit the prisons of the 
empire, asking for documents and suggestions that might aid the 
authorities there in the work of creating an improved system 
of prison administration. A new penal code for the empire, milder 
in its provisions, has either been already adopted, or is well advanced 
towards that issue. 

South America, too, has feit the influence of the London congress. 
The empire of Brazil, at the head of which we find one of the most 
advanced and energetic of rulers, is leading that vast continent in a 
crusade against crime, not iess holy than that which, under the 
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conduct of Peter the Hermit, drew the embattled hosts of Europe 
to Jerusalem, to rescue the Sepulchre of our Lord from the hands 
of the infidel. A commissioner—M. André Auguste de Padua- 
Fleury—charged with the duty of preparing a draft of a penitentiary 

code for that empire, has been sent, by the Emperor, to Europe, 

under instructions to study carefully the prisons and prison systems 
: of England and the Continent, to the end that he may be able to 
fulfill, in a manner more useful to his country, the great mission 
confided to him. 

We must not, in this hasty sketch, omit to make proper mention 
of the United States, for whose government we may justly claim the 
honor of having originated the whole movement, which, in four 
short years, has, as we have seen, made its influence felt to the farthest 
limits of civilization. The congress of London has reacted strongly 
on public opinion in the United States. At this moment, three great 
committees of the National Prison Association, aided by gentlemen 
of the Prison Association of New York, are engaged in the pre- 
paration of schemes of law, to be accompanied, as in the case of 
Livingston’s codes, with the necessary explanatory reports, for: 1, 
a complete penitentiary system for a state; 2, a complete system of 
preventive and reformatory institutions for the young; and, 3, a 
revised penal code, adapted to the present condition and needs of 
the American people. It is expected that these labors will be com- 
pleted in time to be revised by the national prison congress soon to 
be convened in the city of New York. When so completed and 
adopted, with or without modification by the congress, these drafts 
and reports will be laid before the legislatures of the several States, 
and urged upon their careful consideration, with such force of 
argument as the congress may be able to command. 

In addition to the numerous reports (many of them able and 
exhaustive) relating to the congress and its work, submitted by the 
official delegates to their respective governments, and by the non- 
official delegates to their several constituencies, the influence of the 
London congress in giving a fresh impulse to the consideration and 
discussion of all questions relating to crime and criminal treatment, 
has been shown by the publication in different countries, of numerous 
books and pamphlets, treating not so much of the congress itself, as 
of the general objects which it, was intended to promote. Some 
of these works may not have been directly inspired by the con- 
gress, but the almost simultaneous appearance of so many of them, 
soon after the gathering in London, indicates a common connection 
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with it, and some of the writers acknowledge its influence upon 
them.’ 

Such is a rapid review of prison work, accomplished since the con- 
gress of London, and to a great extent the result of it. Under such 
a state of things, the international penitentiary commission, created 
by that congress, and consisting of one member from each nation- 
ality represented in it, could not hesitate to convoke another re- 
union of the same kind. Accordingly, at the meeting of the com- 
mission at Bruchsal, Grand Duchy of Baden, in August last, it was 
voted unanimously to summon a second international prison con- 
gress to meet at Stockholm in the month of August, 1877. The 
Swedish government has shown itself extremely sympathetic towards 
this movement, and especially its illustrious head, Oscar II., who has 
inherited from his Royal father and august mother, a profound 
interest in the penitentiary question. With promptness and alacrity 
did the government respond to the wish of the commission, as 
appears from the following letter, addressed to Dr. E. C. Wines, the 
President of the International Penitentiary Commission : 


STOCKHOLM, September 14th, 1875. 

Sir :—I am directed by His Majesty the King, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the fourth instant, and to inform you that it affords His Majesty great 
satisfaction to learn that the International Penitentiary Commission have selected 
Stockholm for the holding of the next Prison Congress in 1877. His Majesty, who 
takes great interest in the success of the generous undertaking to which the Com- 
mission has devoted itself, is pleased to assure you that the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian governments will use their best endeavors to facilitate the labors of the con- 
gress by opening to them all available sources of information. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to assure you, sir, of my distinguished considera- 
tion. O. W. BJORNSTJERNA, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


The international commission, at its meeting in Bruchsal, not only 
determined to call another congress, but took a long step in the work 


1 Among the works referred to may be signalized ‘‘ Causes of Criminal Re-committgls and 
the Means of preventing them,” by M. Olivecrona, Chief-justice of Sweden (Stockholm, 
1873); “ Penitentiary Studies,” by Don Pedro Armingol y Cornet (Barcelona, 1873) ; 
“Swiss Prison Discipline,” by Director J. C. Kithne (St. Gall, 1873) ; ‘‘ Present State of 
Penitentiary Legislation in Europe,” by M. Yvernés (Paris, 1874) ; “ National Education 
and Punishments,” by Sir Charles B. Adderly, M. P. (London, 1874) ; “ Working of the 
Separate System of Imprisonment in Holland,” by M. de Vries (The Hague, 1874) ; ‘‘ Studies 
on Penitentiary Systems,” by Francisco Lastres (Madrid, 1875) ; “ Régime of Penitentiary 
Establishments,” by M. Stevens (Brussels, 1875) : “* Adoption, Education, and Reformation 
of Poor, Deserted, Orphan, and Vicious Children,” by M. Bournat (Paris, 1875). 
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of preparation for it. It framed and adopted, first, a complete set of 
“ Regulations” relating to the business and proceedings of the con- 
gress; and, secondly, a programme of questions to be considered 
and debated by it. The first consists of twenty-nine articles, the 
greater part of which, though important to the dispatch of business 
and the maintenance of order in the body, are not of sufficient general 
interest for rehearsal in this paper. We cite, however, exceptionally, 
articles two, six, seven, eight, and twenty-three, as follows: 


2. There shall be admitted to take part in the labors of the Congress: (a) The 
official delegates sent bygovernments. (4) The high functionaries connected with the 
administration of prisons. (¢) Professors of criminal law in the universities. (d) Per- 
sons invited by the international commission, particularly those who have distinguished 
themselves by the production of scientific works on penology, the heads and other 
officers of prisons and of preventive and reformatory schools, the presidents of prison 
societies, etc., etc. 6, The members of the congress shall be divided, for the pre- 
paratory labors, into three sections, severally charged with examining the questions 
comprised in the programme, and with proposing to the general assembly such 
solutions of those questions as to them shall seem fit. 7. The division into sections 
shall be as follows: Section First—Criminal Legislation. Section Second—Peni- 
tentiary Institutions. Section Third—Preventive Institutions. 8. Each member of 
the congress shall designate the section to which he desires to belong ; nevertheless, 
the same member may inscribe his name on the roll of several sections, and take 
part in the laborsof each. 23. Although the French language shall have preference 
in the debates of the congress, members will, nevertheless, be permitted to express 
themselves in other languages; in which case the sense shall be summarily given 
in French by one of the secretaries or one of the members of the congress. 


The three sections, provided for and defined in articles six, seven, 
and eight, correspond, substantially, to the committees in our national 
congress and state legislatures. Their function will be to consider 
the various matters referred to them, and report them in proper 
shape to the congress in general assembly, where they will be debated 
and passed upon as the congress may judge fit. 

The programme is a matter of graver importance, and of a more 
general interest, and must be spread out in detail in order to afford 
anything like an adequate idea of the breadth, scope, and gravity, of | 
the work which the congress will be called upon and expected to do. 

The first section—Criminal and Penitentiary Legislation—will 
consider and formulate propositions on the following questions: 

I. How far ought the mode of executing sentences to be fixed by 
law? Should any discretionary power in regard to such execution 
be intrusted to the prison administration in the case of prisoners to 
whom the general régime might be inapplicable? II. Would it be 
VOL. Il.—25 
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desirable to continue the several distinctions of penalties privative 
of liberty, or, instead, to adopt the single penalty of imprisonment, 
without other difference than duration and the special legal conse- 
quences resulting to the prisoner after his liberation? III. Under 
what conditions, if any, may deportation or transportation be made 
to subserve a purpose useful to the administration of penal justice? 
IV. Is a general inspection of prisons necessary? What ought to 
be its breadth? Should it be extended to all prisons, and also to 
establishments founded and conducted by private citizens for the 
detention and reformation of juvenile delinquents ? 

The second question requires a little explanation for Americans, 
since the fact, or usage, out of which it grows, hasno existence in the 
United States. A common division of penalties on the continent of 
Europe is into imprisonment, reclusion, and hard labor (travaux 
forces). Nevertheless, convicts undergoing these various sentences 
in central prisons, corresponding to state prisons in America, work 
side by side in the shops, eat at the same tables, sleep in the same 
dormitories, and, in general, are subjected to the same régime, except 
of course where the cellular system prevails; yet they receive quite 
different proportions of their earnings according to the category to 
which they belong, and are otherwise variously affected by the differ- 
ence in their sentences. This second question, therefore, is, whether 
the several distinctions above-mentioned, and perhaps some others, 
shall be preserved, or whether they shall be discarded, and all convicts 
be sentenced to so many months or so many years of imprisonment, 
with such resultant consequences, after liberation, as may be legally 
attached to sentences of different durations. 

The following questions will be assigned to the second section, 
(Penitentiary Institutions): 

I. What formula would it be most desirable to adopt for record- 
ing international penitentiary statistics? II. Would the creation of 
normal schools for the professional training of prison officers be likely 
to promote the success of the penitentiary work? What experiments 
have, so far, been made in this direction, and with what results? 
III. What disciplinary punishments may be fitly employed in pris- 
ons? IV. Examine the question of the conditional liberation of 
convicts? V. Ought the cellular system to undergo certain modifi- 
cations according to the nationality, social position, and sex of the 
prisoners? VI. Should the duration of cellular separation be un- 
alterably determined by the law? May the prison administration 
admit exceptions for other causes than disease? 
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The third section (Preventive Institutions) will examine the fol- 
lowing points, and frame, for presentation to the congress, such pro- 
positions on them as their judgment may dictate : 

I, The patronage of liberated adults: Ought it to be organized, 
and how? Should there be separate societies for the different sexes ? 
II. Ought the state to grant subventions to patronage societies, and 
under what conditions? III. On what principles ought reformatory 
institutions for juvenile delinquents to be organized and conducted? 
IV. In what manner should institutions be organized and conducted, 
which are designed for the treatment of vagrant, destitute, homeless, 
deserted, or vicious children? V. Howcan uniform police action be 
secured by different states, with a view to the prevention of crimes, 
and for the purpose of facilitating and assuring their repression? VI. 
What are the best means of combating relapses ? 

On each of the foregoing questions (to which, possibly, a very few 
others may be added), one or more persons were appointed to pre- 
pare short, incisive papers, or reports, giving a comprehensive but 
condensed view of the whole subject, to be followed by conclusions 
or propositions duly formulated. These reports, prepared in the 
French language, and to be ready by the month of March of the cur- 
rent year, were to be transmitted to the chairman of the sub-com- 
mission—Baron Franz von Holtzendorff, Professor of Criminal Law 
in the Royal University, Munich, Bavaria—to be by him forwarded 
to Signor Beltrani-Scalia, at Rome, for publication in the Inter- 
national Bulletin of Prison Reform, which is printed monthly as a 
sort of appendix to his Penitentiary Review. When the printing 
shall have been completed (a number of months will be required for 
this), the entire body of reports will be sent to all civilized govern- 
ments, to universities, associations of jurists, academies devoted to 
the study of moral and social questions, prison and reformatory 
boards, and generally to all persons invited by the international com- 
mission to take part in the congress. This will be done many months 
in advance of the assembling of the congress, that ample time may 
be afforded for the study, not only of the reports themselves, but also 
of the questions to which they relate, by all who prepose to attend 
the convention, and participate in its doings. The reporters, twenty- 
four in number, have been taken from thirteen different countries, 
with a view of securing a wide range of knowledge and experience, 
and of drawing out all the observations likely to aid in the solution 
of the profound and difficult problems, which will tax to the utmost 
all the learning and ability of the congress, viz., four from the United 
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States—Messrs. Vaux, Sanborn, Brace, and Cordier; four from 
- France—MM. Loyson, Robin, Yvernés, and Bournat; three from 
England—Miss Carpenter, and Messrs. Baker and Du Cane; three 
from Germany—MM. von Holtzendorff, Ekert, and Bauer; two from 
Belgium—MM. Stevens and Thonissen ; and one each from Italy, 
Austria, Russia, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way— MM. Beltrani-Scalia, Frey, Sollohub, Guillaume, Pols, Bruun, 
Almquist, and Petersen. 

The remaining topic, proposed for consideration in this paper, 
viz., the object for which these great gatherings, embracing so many 
governments and peoples, are held, has, perhaps, been already made 
sufficiently plain. The end in view, the goal to which all this study, 
by the best intellects and the best wisdom of the world, is directed, 
is the true solution of the problem, how to make crime less than it is, 
how to bring it down to a minimum, how to confine it within the 
narrowest possible limits, how, indeed, if possible, to extinguish it 
altogether; and to give this solution, when discovered, a practical 
and effective application in all states and countries. 

The question of repressing crime is an old one. It has come 
down to us from the infancy of society, for the law of blood-avenge- 
ment,—which required, as a point of honor, the slaying of the mur- 
derer by the nearest of kin to the victim of his violence,—existed 
prior, even, to the establishment of the rudest tribunals. After 
regular governments were established, and regular courts had been 
instituted for the trial and punishment of criminals, long ages passed, 
during which it was held that the sole end of punishment is, by the 
infliction of suffering, to strike the mind of the criminal with a terror, 
vivid and lasting enough to overcome the strongest temptation to 
relapse into crime; and, at the same time, by the example of his suf- 
fering, to produce a similar effect on the minds of all others who 
might feel a proclivity towards crime. So tenaciously did the world 
cling to this idea, despite overwhelming proofs to the contrary, that 
the question of repressing crime by reforming the criminal is yet 
scarcely two hundred years old. It is true that here and there are 
discernible, even on the horizon of a distant antiquity, some faint 
gleams of this great truth, since, in the writings of Plato, among the 

reeks, and of Seneca, among the Romans, there occurs an occasional 
expression looking in that direction. But they were simply brave 
thoughts, which, like too many others of those illustrious philoso- 
phers and moralists, were never translated into action. The honor 
of this great discovery—for such it truly was—belongs to Pope 
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Clement XI., who announced it in these memorable words: “ Parum 
est improbos coercere pond, nisi probos efficias disciplind.’ This sen- 
tentious maxim was inscribed by the Pontiff over the entrance to the 
prison of St. Michael, in Rome, which, at the very beginning of the 
last century (1703), he had caused to be built for the treatment of 
young criminals, with a view to their reformation. 

Seventy years later, the Viscount Vilain XIV., of the Low Coun- 
tries, a statesman of rare genius and greatly in advance of his times, 
founded, on the same principle, but under an improved organization, 
the prison of Ghent, which speedily gained an unprecedented celeb- 
rity. Contemporaneously with Vilain, John Howard commenced his 
magnificent work. From Vilain’s and Howard’s time, an increasing 
number of philanthropic and able men and women have earnestly 
studied the penitentiary question, and diligently sought its solution. 

The question of the prevention of crime, by saving, from a first fall, 
neglected, destitute, vicious, deserted, and imperiled children, and of 
reforming the young who have already fallen, is but.of yesterday ; it 
is scarcely a half century old. But under such leaders as Wichern, 
Demetz, Ducpetiaux, Lucas, Suringar, Griscom, Turner, Baker, and - 
Miss Carpenter, with a host of zealous and able followers, the ques- 
tion has made immense progress. Nevertheless, to borrow the words 
of a great Hebrew warrior and statesman, “ There remaineth yet 
much land to be possessed.” Despite all that has been done, a vast 
labor is still before the friends of this cause. 

From this short historical recital, our readers will, we think, be 
able to gather some idea of the breadth, the scope, the aim, and the 
magnitude of the work to be done by international prison congresses. 
The problem which they seek to solve, of the minimization of crime, 
has two terms: one, how to keep the young from a first fall; the 
other, how to bring the fallen to a better mind and a better life,—both 
important, but the first much the most so. When these two ques- 
tions are rightly answered, the whole problem will have been solved. 
Have they, or either of them, received their solution? Theoretically, 
we think, the world is approaching the true solution of both ; practi- 
cally, both are very far from having reached that point. 

What, then, are the theoretical solutions, thus claimed to have 
been reached, or at least approximated? As regards the saving of 
the young from a criminal career, the solution is, the establishment 
of preventive and reformatory institutions on a right principle, suffi- 

1 ’Tis idle to restrain the criminal by punishment, unless you reform him by good dis- 
cipline. 
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cient to cover the whole field of juvenile delinquency. As regards 
the saving of adult criminals, the solution is, the establishment of a 
truly reformatory prison discipline, in which all those motives of 
hope, self-love, and self-interest, which act on men in free society as 
stimulants to industry, order, and virtue, shall be brought to bear to 
the same ends on imprisoned criminals, so as to secure their willing 
and active codperation in the work of their own moral regeneration. 
But while the world is to-day substantially agreed on these points, 
for such was the unanimous vote of the London congress of 1872, the 
practical application of the principles involved in these solutions, 
lacks very much of accomplishment. The world seems to be in much 
the same state in regard to prison treatment, as Horace describes 
himself to have been in regard to moral action : 


“I know the right, and I approve it too ; 
I know the wrong; and yet the wrong pursue.” 


In the same state; but not for the same reason. Not, as in the case 
of moral conduct, from any inward drawing towards the wrong, but 
from the difficulty of finding the true and exact path to the right. 
In most countries, to-day, the penal codes recognize the reformation 
of the transgressor as one of the primary and leading aims of prison 
discipline. But it can not be said that the reformation of the crim- 
inal, either everywhere, or generally, is made a chief aim in point of 
fact. The state takes the violators of its laws under its own special 
care and guardianship. It stands to them, therefore, for the time 
being, iz loco parentis. The moral relationship between the two 
parties is the same as that of a disobedient child to its parent ; the 
same as that which we all bear to our Heavenly Father. The child 
has broken a law of the house; the man a law of his God; the crim- 
inal a law of the state; and they have all alike become subject to 
punishment. So far the analogy is perfect. But, looking at the 
actual treatment in the three cases, how much farther can the parallel 
be carried? The father is more intent upon the moral amendment of 
the little culprit than upon his punishment, and in the infliction of 
the latter, he has mainly in view the accomplishment of the former. 
In like manner, our Heavenly Father declares that he chastises us, 
his offending children, for our own profit, that we may be made par- 
takers of his holiness—that is, that his chastisements have for their 
end our recovery and salvation; our REFORMATION in the highest 
and noblest sense of that word. Now, does the state, in its punish- 
ments, imitate the example of these, its prototypes? The state aims 
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to inflict suffering on the prisoner ; to impress him with the idea that 
he is under punishment ; to deter him from crime by pain and terror; 
and to make him pay the cost of his imprisonment. Reformation is 
an end that comes (generally, not always) after all these, if at all. 

But can adult criminals be reformed in any considerable numbers ? 
The congress of London thought so. Various experiments, some of 
them on a large scale, conducted with a view to their reformation, 
have proved it. Maconochie, speaking, not as a theorist, but from 
large practical knowledge of criminals, avowed his belief that they 
could be saved to a man, by the application of the right processes in 
the right spirit. For thirty-four years, Demetz saved ninety-five per 
cent. of the young criminals committed to his care against less than 
twenty-five per cent. of the same class before he founded Mettray. 

Water, falling drop by drop, will at length work its way through 
the granite rock; so the words, the counsels, and the entreaties of 
true love, especially when under the control of a noble and God- 
inspired motive, can not fail, never do fail, to make, in the end, an 
impression on the hardest of human hearts. 























LOCALITIES OF BURNS. 





When the bright crescent gleam’d o’er hill and vale, 
We saw the Poet’s lowly place of birth ; 

The kirk, erewhile the scene of fiendish mirth, 
The Brigg that parted Maggie and her tail ; 
We saw his bust, we saw the cenotaph 

Which on the skirts of that fair garden stands, 
And Tam O’Shanter, with his soundless laugh 
Over his empty cup and stony lands: 

All these were present, but the Bard was gone; 
No more to tune his pipe on plain or hill, 

Nor multiply the moon from Willies’ mill. 

But oh! how fondly still that crescent moon 
Hung with her golden horns o’er bonnie Doon, 
As though she look’d to be miscounted still. 





THE CHALDEAN GENESIS.! 


S it a sign of the second childhood of humanity, or of its greater 
growth in science and historical learning, that it is so much occu- 
pied with the origin of things? Whether we regard the fact from 
the one point of view or the other, it is certain that researches and 
speculations, on these subjects, are pouring upon the world with un- 
exampled rapidity. While our forefathers were content to limit their 
inquiries to the meaning of the Biblical record of Creation, we now 
have, on the one hand, Darwin and Haeckel, showing us how the 
world and its inhabitants were evolved by the mere operation of 
unintelligent force; and alongside these most recent speculations of 
science, we have the resuscitation of old records handed down from 
the earliest races of men, and giving us the views which were believed 
to be the dicta of revelation, or of divine inspiration, long before the 
time even of Moses. Whatever value may be attached to either of 
these lines of investigation and speculation, as throwing any certain 
light on the origin of the earth and man, there can be no doubt as to 
their intensely interesting character; and in this respect, we may 
give the palm to the labors of the archzologist, as enlisting more of 
human sympathy than the somewhat bald and dreary doctrines of 
the evolutionist. 

Mr. Smith’s work is confessedly somewhat hasty and provisional. 
He informs us that he has been induced to hasten its publication, by 
the general desire to see the latest results of his translations of the 
tablets recovered from the débris of ancient Nineveh, and especially 
of those relating to the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge. We 
must therefore, both on account of the imperfection of the materials, 
and the haste with which the work has been prepared, make some 
allowance for its want of full discussion of the facts which appear to 
be revealed in the inscriptions to which it relates, and we may have, 
in supplying some of these opinions, to go a little beyond the ground 
traversed by the author. 


“The Chaldean Account of Genesis.” By George Smith, of the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876, 
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Assurbanipal, King of Assyria, one of the kings known to the 
Greeks by the name Sardanapalus, reigned at Nineveh, about B. C. 673, 
or in the time of the later kings of Judah. He was the grandson of 
the biblical Sennacherib, and the son of Esar-haddon, and it seems 
that he had inherited from his ancestors a library, not of books in 
our sense of the word, but of tablets of baked clay, on which was 
inscribed much-of the ancient lore of the nations inhabiting the val- 
leys of the Tigris and Euphrates. Assurbanipal, living at a time 
when the Assyrian empire had attained to the acme of its greatness, 
and himself perhaps a man of literary taste, became a greater patron of 
learning, and collector of ancient records, than any of his predecessors. 
His scribes ransacked the record-chambers of all the oldest cities of 
Assyria and Chaldea, some of them probably containing documents 
as old as the time of Nimrod himself. Babylon, Accad, Ur, Erech, 
and other equally venerable towns, had all to yield up their literary 
treasures, not to unscrupulous robbers, but to diligent copyists, who 
transcribed them on new tablets, and in the most delicate and beau- 
tiful arrow-head, and who edited them, by translating obscure and 
archaic words, and repairing the lacune produced by decay and acci- 
dent. Further, these learned and accurate scribes noted in their tab- 
lets the sources whence the several legends had been derived, and 
when they found different copies of the same legend with variations 
in details, they copied these different editions, so that duplicates, and 
even triplicates, of some of the documents were produced. The ~ 
literary treasures thus obtained were carefully placed on the shelves, 
or in the cases, of the royal library, to the delight no doubt of the 
great king and of the literati of Nineveh. Assurbanipal was the last 
of the great and prosperous kings of Nineveh, and in the next or the 
following reign, the city was taken and destroyed, and the great 
palace of Kouyunjik was burned. But the royal library was insured 
against fire by that wise precaution which had chosen the imperish- 
able material of baked clay; and as the fossil footprints of by-gone 
geological ages have been handed down to us in the same material, 
so the tablets of Nineveh, broken more or less as such fossils are apt 
to be, remained otherwise uninjured amid the rubbish of the fallen 
buildings till unearthed, by modern excavations, in the mounds 
which are the graves of the old Assyrian palaces, Quantities of 
the fragments were exhumed by Layard, and many others were 
found by Mr. Smith himself, in the course of researches undertaken 
for the express purpose of recovering this invaluable historical ma- 
terial. Mr. Smith has laid the world under still farther obligations by 
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the zeal and diligence with which he has, in his capacity of a curator 
of Oriental antiquities in the British Museum, arranged and deci- 
phered these precious tablets, and by the promptitude with which 
he has published his results. 

Though the date of the tablets themselves is comparatively 
modern, yet they profess to have been transcribed from much older 
copies, and Mr. Smith does not hesitate to ascribe the original pro- 
duction of some of these to a date 1600 years before the tine of 
Assurbanipal, so that they may have been extant in the time of 
Abraham, and the patriarch might have consulted some of them in 
the library of his native town, before he departed from Ur of the 
Chaldees. We have, of course, few means of verifying the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the copies; but one of them seems to be 
vouched for by the discovery, by Mr. Loftus, of an apparent original in 
the town of Senkereh, bearing date about 1600 B. C., and alphabetical 
writings of a still older date have been found on the site of Ur. On 
the whole we have no reason to doubt that the scribes of Assurbani- 
pal reproduced accurately the documents which they found, and that 
these were the most ancient then extant in the Chaldean cities. 

The subjects embraced in these earthen books are very various, 
when we consider their great age, and seem to show that the minds 
of men had already been occupied with a wide range of study, almost 
as far back as the flood of Noah, which, with the Assyrians as well 
as with the Hebrews, was the second great beginning of human 
history. Smith enumerates treatises relating to Mythology, Gram- 
mar, Lexicography, Mathematics, Astronomy and Astrology, Natural 
History, Cosmogony, History and Geography, Laws and Institutions. 
Among the most interesting and important of the whole, are tablets 
relating to the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge. Of these familiar 
themes we have here a peculiar version, evidently identical in origin 
‘with that which we have in the Book of Genesis, but much amplified, 
with many additional details, and with much local coloring. The 
material, it is true, is very fragmentary. Most of the tablets are 
much broken and defaced, and parts of them, and even whole tablets 
of some of the series, are wanting. Yet enough remains to afford 
many striking coincidences with the Old Testament, and to throw a 
flood of light on ancient oriental tradition and religion. 

Mr. Smith devotes himself more especially in this volume to the 
legends of creation and others apparently connected with it, and to 
the story of an ancient hero, Isdubar, whom he identifies with the 
biblical Nimrod, and in connection with whose history the narrative 
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of the deluge is introduced. As this last has been discussed by Mr. 
Smith in earlier publications, we may here give special attention to 
the legends of creation, which have been more recently deciphered, 
and which are in some respects more important. 

The creation tablets are supposed to have been at least twelve in 
number, but only portions of seven have been recovered, and though 
there is another series, this gives a somewhat different account, 
more resembling that of the old Babylonian historian Berosus, though 
possibly the differences might be‘in part reconciled, did we possess 
the whole of both series. The style and character of the first, or 
principal series, may be inferred from the following extract from the 
first tablet, which refers to the primeval chaos, and to the initial steps 
in the introduction of order. 




















1. When above were not raised the heavens. 
2. And below on the earth a plant had not grown up. 
3. The abyss also had not broken open their boundaries. 
4. The chaos (water) Tiama (the sea) was the producing mother of the whole 
of them. 
. Those waters at the beginning were ordained ; but 
. A tree had not grown, a flower had not unfolded. 
7. When the gods had not sprung up any one of them ; 
8. A plant had not grown, and order did not exist ; 
g. Were made also the great gods. 
10. The gods Lahma and Lahamu they caused tocome,. * * * * 
11, And they grew. * * * * 
12, The gods Sar and Kisar were made. * * * * 
13. A course of days and a long time passed. * * * * 
14. The god Anu. * * * * 
15. The gods Sarand * * * * 


an 


If, as Mr. Smith supposes, this corresponds with the first two 
verses of Genesis, it may suffice to indicate the greater expansion, 
and inferior vigor, of the Chaldean Genesis, as well as the characters 
of its polytheistic theology. In these peculiarities, as well as in the 
details of its statements in this and the succeeding tablets, it raises 
many important questions which we may discuss under the following 
heads: (1) Its accordance with the cosmogony of Moses. (2) Its 
explanation of the origin of the gods of the Chaldeans and Assyrians. 
(3) Its probable origin and antiquity. 

On the first of these points, Mr. Smith is quite explicit in his state- 
ment of a general correspondence in plan and order between the He- 
brew and Assyrian records. He admits, however, that his arrangement 
of some of the fragments is conjectural, and that he has been influenced, 
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in assigning some portions their position, by the order in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Making all allowance, however, for this, it is quite plain 
that the general sequence of the creative work is the same. in both. 
Some may think there is a discrepancy in the evident leaning of the 
Assyrian record to long creative periods, as when it states in the above 
extract that “a course of days and a long time passed.” This, how- 
ever, disappears on a careful study of the Mosaic record. Its internal 
structure, and the references to it in the goth and 104th psalms, show © 
that the Hebrew writers understood God’s days as long periods, and 
so does our Lord in arguing with the Pharisees on the Sabbath ques- 
tion,’ and. the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews in his reference 
to Aiones or time-worlds, and in his argument as to God’s rest. Our 
current notion of literal days is a mere medieval gloss, not sanctioned 
even by some of the Christian fathers, and which we should get rid 
of as soon as possible. A more decided difference is in the introduc- 
tion of subordinate gods, yet even here there are points of connection. 
Without referring to the plural Elohim of the Hebrew, which may be 
trinitarian rather than polytheistic, it seems plain that the gods of 
the Chaldean record are created gods, and that an esoteric monothe- 
ism lies behind the pantheon, which was perhaps rather intended for 
the adoration of the vulgar. Farther the Tiamat or Thalassa, the 
producing sea-mother, is only the primeval deep of Genesis. Lahama 
represents the spirit of God moving on the face of the deep. Sar or 
Kisar is the Hebrew firmament or expanse; and Anu the personifica- 
tion of the heavenly orbs. The real difference, therefore, is that the 
Assyrians worshiped, as subordinate gods, powers which the Hebrew 
record either identifies with the Creator himself, or relegates to the 
domain of created things. A less manageable difficulty is the pre- 
cedence which the Chaldean Genesis gives to the moon over the sun 
in the work of the fourth creative day. In this it agrees rather with 
the Turanian and American traditions of Creation, and with the ver- 
sion of Berosus and certain Babylonian tablets, which represent the 
first created animals as belonging to the old abyss and the darkness, 
and destroyed by Belus, or the sun-god. Hence it would seem to 
be proper that the orb of night should precede that of day, as the 
Morning Star, in the Sacred Book of the Quichés of Central America, 
precedes the creation of the sun. The Hebrew here, however, is 
more in accordance with fact, and may be held to represent the orig- 
inal record of creation. The first man and woman in the Chaldean 
Genesis are perfect, as in the Bible, but are apparently induced to 


1 John v. 17. 2 Chap. IV. 
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rebel against the gods by a Dragon of the abyss or “deep,” which 
represents the serpent of Genesis, and here the Chaldean story is 
more full, for it informs us that this dragon is a creature of Tiamat, 
the old primeval chaos, and who is in opposition to the production 
of the Cosmos by the Supreme. This Tiamat, or her dragon, makes 
war against the gods, and is overcome by Bel, who is especially the 
protecting god of man and of the habitable earth, and represents the 
Hebrew “Seed of the Woman,” and Jehovah, as distinct from Elo- 
him. There is obviously here a theory of the origin of evil, which 
has links of connection, op the one hand with the theology of the 
Avesta, and on the other with that of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and its 
connection with the salvation of man from the power of sin, explains 
the prominence given to the conflict of Bel and the dragon in Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian cylinders and sculptures; the hold which the 
worship of Bel or Belus maintained over the people; and his 
identification with later beneficent heroes who may have been re- 
garded as his avatars or incarnations. 

The structure of our Assyrian document shows, as already hinted, 
that it is an expanded and illustrated account of creation, with fan- 
ciful embellishments. In this respect, as compared with the first 
chapter of Genesis, it is a sort of antique and grotesque Paradise 
Lost, and is much less archaic and simple than the Hebrew version. 
As an illustration of this, take the following, relating to the Creation 
of the Moon: 


“In its mass (i.e. the lower chaos) he made a boiling. 
The god Ura (the moon) he caused to rise out, the night he overshadowed ? 
He fixed it also for the light of the night until the shining of the day, 
That the month might not be broken, and in the amount be regular, 
At the beginning of the month, at the rising of the mght 
His horns are breaking through to shine in the heavens. 
On the seventh day to a circle he begins to swell, 
And stretches toward the dawn farther.” 


This reminds us of the 104th psalm rather than of Genesis Ist ; and 
is indeed laboriously amplified in comparison with that’ beautiful 
psalm—the hymn of creation. 

Perhaps the most important result of this comparison is that we 
cannot suppose either the Chaldean Genesis to be directly derived 
from that of the Hebrews, or the Hebrew from the Chaldean. Yet 
the resemblance between them cannot be accidental. We must thus 
suppose a common source lying behind both. If, therefore, as there 
seems every reason to believe, the Assyrian Genesis, in this complex 
form, was copied from very ancient Chaldean tablets, it was probably 
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extant, much as we have it now, in the time of Abraham ; and that pa- 
triarch might have carried it with him when he left Ur of the Chaldees. 
But the Abrahamic record, as preserved to us in the books of Moses, 
and as implied in the history of Abraham in those books, is entirely 
destitute of the mythological coloring of the Assyrian, though we are 
told the ancestors of Abraham, when living by the Euphrates, “ served 
other gods;” and so probably believed in the Assyrian or Chaldean 
Pantheon as preserved in these tablets.’ Thus the Abrahamide 
appear as early reformers, who eliminated the polytheistic material 
out of the creed of their nation, and preserved merely that nucleus 
of truth which was consistent with the belief in one god. They were 
puritans of their time, rejecting the ritual and idolatry of their people, 
and seeking in migration to distant lands the “ freedom to worship 
God,” which, even in that early age, they could not find at home. 
Viewed in this way, the Assyrian tablets throw light on many con- 
troverted questions regarding the antiquity and origin of the early 
chapters of Genesis, and help us to understand the vitality of this 
early puritan theology in presence of the hostile religious systems 
of Egypt and Palestine, which were, as we now know, essentially the 
same with that old Chaldean system from which the Hebrew 
monotheism had emerged, as a reformation, certainly, but no doubt 
also as a return to an earlier and purer faith. . 

This leads us to our second general statement respecting the 
Assyrian tablets. If we regard them as genuine and authentic, they 
remove forever the question of the origin of the ancient mythologies 
from the domain of speculation and fancy, and transfer it to that of 
historical fact. We now know the Genesis of the Chaldean gods, and 
we knew before their relation to those of Egypt, of Phenicia and of 
Greece. We have seen already that Tiamat, the dark mother-goddess 
of the abyss and the original principle of evil, is the cosmological 
deep, or commingled ocean and atmosphere of chaos. So Lahama 
is the Divine Spirit, the essence of force and progress in nature ; Kisar, 
who is probably the original of Assur, is the weather-god, the ruler 
of the atmospheric expanse or Firmament, along with which he is 
created. Anu or Ouranos is the god of heaven proper, the deity of 
the sidereal heavens, and Anatu, his wife, is the earth, or more pro- 
perly the land. Bel or Belus represents the principle of life as mani- 
fested in the creation of animals and men, and he seems to have been 
the true national God and Saviour of the Chaldeans, being to them 
what Jehovah was to the Hebrews. When we come to that part of 
1 Joshua xxiv. 2. 
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creation which relates to man, it becomes equally plain that Hea or 
Saturn; Ishtar the mother of mankind and the first or original 
Astarte;* Bil-Can or Vulcan, and many others, are really deified men 
and women, the primeval ancestors and antediluvian heroes held in 
veneration by their children. Smith seems to have the idea that 
these gods were originally local and the guardians of particular cities, 
4 and that they were subsequently combined into a system and worked 
into the narrative of creation. There may be some truth in this, in 
so far as their appearance in the creation record is concerned ; but it 
is more natural to suppose that particular gods were adopted by 
cities as their patrons or tutelar deities, out of a generally received 
pantheon. 

It is very interesting thus to reach the roots of one of the oldest 
religious systems in the world—a system probably in full vigor when 
Abraham departed from Ur of the Chaldees, and which in later his- 
toric times is known to us only in its decay, when its deities had been’ 
divided between different cities, and its older gods had given place to 
the newer, and especially to Belus and Ishtar, who with Asshur seem 
to have engrossed the worship of the people. Its origin was most” 
natural, and illustrates at once the tendency to break down the work 
of the Creator into that of a succession of deities, and also the fact 
that as these deities were themselves confessedly created beings they 
presupposed an older monotheism, however vague and undefined, 
and however hidden from the view of the unlearned. It thus illus- 
trates the original uses of the narrative of Creation in Genesis, as a 
testimony in favor of monotheism, and an assertion that the gods of 
the heathen were themselves created beings. In this respect, as well 
as its grand simplicity and freedom from trifling details, the Hebrew 
record rises immeasurably superior to that of Assyria, and so is of 
infinitely greater value both as a foundation for theology, and for 
that idea of the unity of nature, so essential to science and phi- 
losophy. 

We now turn to our third general question, as to the origin and 
antiquity of the Assyrian legends of Creation. Mr. Smith here 
agrees with Rawlinson, and other authorities on this literature, that 
it does not originally belong to the Semitic Assyrians, but to the 
primitive Chaldeans. This view is confirmed by the identity. in 
character of the Creation records with those of Isdubar or Nimrod, 
with which they are associated. The primitive Chaldeans were a 
Turanian or Cushite race, and were the. original depositories or in- 
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ventors of all the most ancient mythology, as we now more distinctly 
than ever see from a comparison of their recently discovered litera- 
ture with that of-Persia, India, Egypt and Greece. In the valley of 
the Euphrates and Tigris they became subject to the political power 
of the Semitic Assyrians; but on the other hand they taught these 
people their letters and mythology, and eventually became among 
them a learned and priestly caste. As we have already seen, this 
conversion of the Shemites to the Turanian faith was probably in 
progress as early as the time of Abraham, and whether we suppose 
the “father of the faithful” to have been the originator of monothe- 
ism in opposition to the Turanian idolatry, as Josephus seems to 
hold, or rather, as implied in the Hebrew Scriptures, the restorer of 
an earlier belief in one God, we can now see clearly the nature of 
this early religious revolution, with which the emigration of the 
Hebrews and the origin of our own religious beliefs were connected. 
The book of Genesis, in our Bible, is in truth the record of this primi- 
tive Abrahamic protestantism ; and it is most interesting to be able 
to place it side by side with the rival Genesis, from which it was a bold 
and successful dissent. 

A strange and startling confirmation of the antiquity of the old 
Chaldzo-turanian legends, and of their wide distribution, comes from 
the traditions of the American tribes, which everywhere include ideas 
of the creation of the world and of man, often most crude and gro- 
tesque, but in almost every case retaining some of the features of the 
Chaldean Genesis. No one can believe that the scribe who reduced 
to writing the Popul Vuh, the sacred book of the ancient Quichés 
of Central America, had access to the tablets recently deciphered by 
Mr. Smith, yet he has the same order and sequence of creation, and 
the same ideas of cosmological gods, and of the introduction of man 
upon the earth. Let any one read, in the curious work of Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, or in the third volume of Bancroft’s “ Native Races of 
the Pacific States,” the Quiché genesis, and. he can not doubt that 
these Americans, who may have left the primitive seats of man per- 
haps as early as Nimrod’s reign, carried with them the same tradi- 
tions which the scribes of Assurbanipal found on the sacred tablets 
of the old Chaldean temples. So old and universal are the beliefs 
of mankind as to the origin of the world. It has been customary to 
throw doubt on the American traditions of the Creation and Deluge, 
as probably in part borrowed from Christian sources; but their rela- 
tionship to the old Chaldean theogony and cosmogony is so striking, 
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that it seems necessary to regard these traditions as a common in- 
heritance of the great Turanian race on both continents. 

What shall we say of these traditions in their ultimate source? 
They are not history in the ordinary sense of the term, for they relate 
to what preceded the advent of man. We can scarcely believe that 
they are the dim memories of past states of a being, who, in the lapse 
of geological time has been developed up from a protozoan to man. 
Can they be the results of a prehistoric science or philosophy? Must 
they not, rather, be regarded as the traces of an early revelation, from 
the Creator himself, to the first intelligent beings placed upon the 
earth? The least that we can say is, that far back in the early begin- 
ning of human history, perhaps before the great flood of Noah or 
Sisit, there lived some seer, or sage, so gifted with divine insight that 
he could say or sing the story of creation, in such terms that it fixed 
itself, as a primary article of faith, in the religion of every people; 
and, handed down to us through the oldest line of monotheistic 
reformers, still moulds our beliefs, lies at the foundation of our 
creeds, and in its few bold outline touches of the plan of creation, 
challenges comparison with the revelations of our modern geology. 

It may perhaps be thought that these are too large conclusions to 
build on the limited foundation of the Assyrian tablets; but a careful 
reconsideration only confirms their validity, and it seems certain that, 
whatever additional facts may be made known to us by future dis- 
coveries, we have here the evidence of the existence of the materials 
of the first chapter of Genesis, at a date nearly as ancient as that of 
the deluge, and that these materials constitute the most venerable and 
remarkable monuments of our race. 

The deluge tablets, which occupy the concluding portion of Mr. 
Smith’s book, open up an equally enticing vista into the past, and , 
one which admits of much curious comparison with sacred scripture. 
With two remarks upon it we may conclude for the present. One is, 
that like our Genesis record, the Chaldean story is conceived in terms 
which imply that it is taken from the jourfial, or log, of a witness of 
the catastrophe. This is a consideration leading to many important 
results in the interpretation of these records. The other is that the 
Chaldean legend of the flood harmonizes perfectly, in its mythology, 
with that of the creation—the functions of the several gods in the 
former depending on their relations in the latter. Both are based 
upon, or adapted to, the same early polytheism, which has been wholly 
removed from, or has never entered into, these records as preserved 


by the Hebrews. 
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“THE influence of a fashion, which has once been impressed upon 

his day by some man of genius, seems to be less potent in litera- 
ture than in art. Taking any six volumes which may appear in 
succession, we shall be almost certain to find in them some reverbera- 
tion of manners of expression which have passed away, as well as 
some prophecy of those still undeveloped. The poet, by right of 
nature, be he great or small, unconsciously responds to a multitude 
of impressions, and illustrates more than is displayed in his choice 
and treatment of subjects. Some reflection of the particular audience 
he has acquired is dimly thrown back upon himself; some regret or 
desire of his age breathes from his words without taking definite form. 
His strain is accompanied by faint vibrations, scarcely-heard tones, 
from the strings of the mute instruments around him. 

This is not less true of Robert Browning than of any other con- 
temporary poet, notwithstanding the almost phenomenal character 
of his style. But it is difficult to discover much beyond the mere 
willfulness of genius in his last volume.’ It is evident, from the 
English reviews which have already appeared, that even the most 
indulgent of his literary friends have found it difficult to persuade 
themselves into admiration. This poem is neither so dull as “ Fifine,” 
so obscure as “ Sordello,” nor so provoking as the first half of “ Aris- 
tophanes’ Apology,” but it is not relieved, as at least the last two are, 
by passages that shine and burn with strong poetic flame. True, on 
the third page, we come upon this bright bit of landscape-painting : 


“ He leans into a living glory-bath 
O’ air and light where seems to float and move 
The wooded, watered country, hill and dale, 
And steel-bright thread of stream, a-smoke with mist, 
A-sparkle with May morning, diamond drift 
O’ the sun-touched dew.” 


But this is the first gleam of real poetry in the volume—and also 


! The Inn Album. By Robert Browning. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co, 1876. pp. 167. 
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the last. Even these six lines are not without a characteristic affecta- 
tion: why should the first of be abbreviated into 0’ ? The second 
instance may be justified by the redundant syllable; the first better 
satisfies the ear without elision. Browning is too large and ripe an 
intelligence not to perceive this did he stop to consider it, and we are 
therefore reluctantly compelled to look upon the mannerism as part 
of a purposed plan. He deliberately disparages his really great and 
rare gifts in order to preserve—nay, even to exaggerate—certain 
peculiarities of diction, because they have been hailed by his admirers 
as the tokens of a grand originality. 

He has shown us, in his earlier works, that he can write with a 
noble simplicity and clearness. Let us, however, grant all the scope 
demanded by his manner of conceiving and ‘representing characters, 
all the freedom necessary to an ideal of the dramatic art so severe that 
it scorns introduction, explanation, or expected sequence ;—-still, 
with the exercise of the friendliest tolerance, we cannot excuse the 
reckless disregard of all true poetic art in his later works. At the 
line where the ethical element enters into the best composition of an 
author’s nature, he seems to fail us. We find personal whim set 
above impersonal iaws of beauty; the defiance of self-assertion in 
place of loving obedience to an ideal beyond and above self; and 
even petulant exaggeration of faults, simply because others have 
detected and properly condemned them. 

“The Inn Album” is a story of strong passions brought into 
sudden and violent contact. This is an experiment which Browning 
has already tried, with a success proportioned to the amount of fine 
psychological insight displayed, and of relief or contrast employed. 
Here, however, we can only acquit him of careless workmanship by 
presuming an actual deterioration of his best original qualities. He 
omits all the shades of transition whereby love passes into hate, or 
menance into supplication, changing passions in the same characters 
as abruptly as if they were slides in a magic-lantern. The chief per- 
sonage, a Duke’s brother, “refinement every inch,” is at the same 
time a monster of vulgarity: his victim, a woman of almost super- 
human courage and force of character, commits suicide, leaving a lie 
behind her; and the rich “snob” (we use the author’s word), who 
loves, insults and loves her again, is the fast friend of the villain up 
to a few minutes before he murders him, It is not in nature that 
such intensities of meanness and nobility should never suggest them- 
selves to each other until they are needed for a crisis; and the poem 
thus makes very much the effect of a picture painted in pure scarlets, 
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blues and yellows. The Duke’s brother meeting, after a lapse of four 
years, the woman he had betrayed, addresses her: 


“ Let us laugh! 
You have absolved me from my sin at least ! 
You stand stout, strong, in the rude health of hate, 
No touch of the tame timid nullity, 
My cowardice, forsooth, has practiced on ! 
- Ay, while you seemed to hint some fine fifth act 
3 Of tragedy should freeze blood, end the farce, 
I never doubted all was joke. I kept, 
May be, an eye alert on paragraphs, 
Newspaper-notice,—let no inquest slip, 
Accident, disappearance: sound and safe 
Were you, my victim, not of mind to die! 


Yet, only a few minutes after the almost incredible outrage of this 
speech, we find him kneeling at her feet, and exclaiming : 











“TI secured long since 
A certain refuge, solitary home 
To hide in, should the head strike work one day, 
The hand forget its cunning, or perhaps 
Society grow savage,—there to end 
My life’s remainder, which, say what fools will, 
Is or should be the best of life,—its fruit, , 
All tends to root and stem and leaf and flower. 
Come with me, love, loved once, loved only, come, 
Biend loves there! Let this parenthetic doubt (/) 
Of love in me, have been the trial-test 
Appointed to,all flesh at some one stage 
Of soul’s achievement,—when the strong man doubts 
His strength, the good man whether goodness be, 
The artist in the dark seeks, fails to find 
Vocation, and the saint forswears his shrine !”’ 








And to crown all, the last act of this man, for which he is slain 

by the younger “snob,” is to write the story of the woman’s shame 

in the Inn Album, for the world to read! Whereupon she, instead 

of tearing out the leaf, writes a few lines exonerating the snob from 

the guilt of murder, and apparently takes poison, for she immediately 

dies! Such a handling of the passions is not the exhibition of intel- 
lectual strength, but of intellectual coarseness: the story, disagree- 4 
able in itself, demands very delicate and conscientious treatment to ‘ 
justify the author's choice of it, but he seems, instead, to take a per- 
verse delight in exaggerating its most hideous features. We close 
_ the volume with the sense of a bitter, but not a healthy, tonic flavor, 
lingering on the mind. 
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—Mr. Whittier’s volume ’ contains “the stretched metre” of a 
poem which appeared several years ago. We have no American 
ballad-writer—that is, writer of ballads founded on our native history 
and tradition—who can be compared with him, either in the range or 
skillful treatment of his material. From the day, now more than 
thirty years ago, when he wrote : 
\ “For a palg hand was beckoning 
The Huguenot on, 
And in blackness and ashes 
Behind was St. John.” 
to his last idyl of New England life, he has rarely chosen a foreign 
theme, however seductive, or an ancient legend, unless it could 
be made to embody some aspiration of his large and loving humanity. 
No matter how rude and humble the characters he selects, they never 
fail to receive at his hands the dignity which is essential to legendary 
poetry. 
: “Mabel Martin” is the simple narrative of the daughter of a 
lonely old woman, legally murdered on a charge of witchcraft, and 






































bequeathing to her child a heritage of disgrace and scorn. Driven 
from the husking-frolic, where the girl sits alone and despised, she is 
followed by Esek Harden, the host of the festival, who brings her 
p back and introduces her to the company as his betrothed bride. 
That is all; noris there the slightest appearance of art in the manner 
of telling the story. The verse is an iambic triplet with one line 
unrhymed,—a form too bare of music, were the expression less natu- 
rally sweet ard sincere. But it is a feature of Mr. Whittier’s poetic 
genius that the truth and earnestness of his conception communi- 
cates itself to the reader. The ethical element is not added in the 
manner of an ingredient, as in some poets whom we could name; 
it is an inherent part of the author’s inspiration. This poem, there- 
fore, must be read and judged as a whole; the tone is of equal eleva- 
tion throughout, and there is scarcely a stanza which may be fairly 
detached, as a specimen of the execution. In illustration of the 
form, nevertheless, we quote the following lines, which contain a a 
r picture of the “women Friends” no less admirably expressed than Ny. 
literally true : , 





“ Here, ground-fast in their native fields, 
Untempted by the city’s gain, 
The quiet farmer folk remain, 





1 Mabel Martin: A Harvest Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whittier. With illustrations. 
Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. Pp. 72. 
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Who bear the pleasant name of Friends, 
And keep their fathers’ gentle ways 
And simple speech of Bible days : 



































In whose neat homesteads woman holds 
With modest ease her equal place, 
And wears upon her tranquil face 


The look of one who, merging not 
Her self-hood in another’s will, 
Is love’s and duty’s handmaid still.” 


_ We must not overlook the illustrations of the volume, especially 
‘ those contributed by Miss Hallock, and exquisitely engraved by Mr. 
Anthony. The picture of Mabel ledning against ‘her cottage door, 
under the shadow of the bare birch-boughs thrown by the moonlight, 
has been much praised—and deservedly so; yet we think that other 
on page 55, wherein she lifts her eyes in a sort of despairing wonder 
at Esek’s proposal, the crown of all. The maiden’s face is as fine 
as that drawn by Millais in his “ Huguenot Lovers,” and, while not 
without a certain shadowy resemblance, expresses as powerfully a 
different form of emotion. 

—We are carried back to a past which, although in reality near, 
seems very remote to our consciousness, as we turn the pages of this 
edition of the collected poems of George D. Prentice." It is only six 
years since the author died; it is hardly sixteen since his “ Closing 
Year” reappeared in many newspapers on every 31st of December. 
Yet, as we turn back to half-remembered poems and recail their 
former currency,—as we hear accents which are already beginning to 
sound strange to our ears, and scan with a sudden wonder forms of 
poetic expression once so welcome and familiar, the great gulf be- 
tween free, self-asserting poetic genius, and poetic taste of even a 
very lofty and genuine character, is once more suggested. We do 
not know that Mr. Prentice ever claimed the title of poet; it was 
rather forced upon him by the many personal friends who heard in 
his verse the expression of the ardent, sincere, generous nature they, 
loved. He never seemed to care especially—at least, not with the ‘is 
absorbing fondness and jealousy of the poets who feel their consecra- 
tion—for the lyrics, in which the music of his emotions, rather than 
of his intellect or imagination, made itself heard. We can not judge 
him, therefore, according to the standard of artistic achievement ; we 





' The Poems of George D. Prentice : Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by John James 
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must simply ask what he designed, and how far he has been success- 
ful therein. 

The first literary friend of Mr. Prentice was John G. C. Brainard, 
a Connecticut poet, who is now remembered by two graceful little 
lyrics, and the former never varied the strain which he learned in his 
youth. Hesprang from the time when the influence of Mrs. Hemans 
was beginning to supersede that of Byron on the young generation, 
—when Kirk White’s poems and Pollok’s “Course of Time” were 
considered classic, and Young’s “ Night Thoughts” was still devoutly 
read. Atsucha time, a poem like “ The Closing Year ” was sure of an 
enthusiastic welcome; nor can we deny to it, now, the vigor and elo- 
quence ofan exalted mood. It is almost free from the fault of his other 
blank verse poems,— a semi-prose construction, with the czsural pause 
at the end of a foot, where it is not at the end of theline. Mr. Piatt is 
himself too true a poet to allow his duty as a biographer to beguile him 
into so extravagant an estimate as he places upon this poem. With- 
out originality of idea or expression, the earnest stamp of the author's 
nature gave a certain dignity to his verse, especially as he evidently 
never turned to it as a field of ambition, but simply for the relieving 
utterance of feelings which must otherwise have remained unspoken. 

Take a single stanza from one of the most popular of Mr. Pren- 
tice’s poems, “ At my Mother’s Grave” 


«Oft from life’s withered bowe;, 
In still communion with the Past, I turn, 
And muse on thee, the only flower 
In Memory’s urn.” 


Here we have the phraseology of a fashion in poetry which has 
long since passed away. But one of his poems, written in the same 
measure, “ Elegiac,” on the graves of the Union soldiers buried in 
Cave Hill Cemetery, Louisville, is marked by a simplicity and sol- 
emnity which are much more effective: 


“ Yonder, a little way, 
Where mounds rise thick like surges on the sea, 
Those whom ye met in fierce array 
Sleep dreamlessly. 


The same soft breezes sing, 
The same birds chant.their spirit-requiem, 
The same sad flowers their fragrance fling 
O’er you and them. 
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And pilgrims oft will grieve 
Alike o’er Northern and o’er Southern dust, 

And both to God’s great mercy leave 
In equal trust.” 


The volume is a welcome souvenir, not only to the many personal 
friends of the author, but to the many more who only know him 
through the work of his life. The interest of his poems does not 
depend upon the estimate which we may attach to his poetic talent. 
Mr. Piatt’s introductory biography is written in a loving and warmly 
appreciative spirit, and gives a very satisfactory outline of Mr. Pren- 
tice’s literary life. : 

—Mr. George Parsons Lathrop has already appeared as a poet in 
some of the magazines, but this is his first volume of song.’ There 
is an attractive modesty in its slight bulk, and the restrained, sober 
spirit which seems to breathe from its pages. Time was when a 
poet’s first venture throbbed with the warm, impetuous blood of a 
young inspiration, and was bright with the reflected hues of other 
and older bards. He appealed to our interest through the very 
frankness of his faults: we do not complain of Spenser in the young 
Keats, or of Keats in the young Tennyson. But now-a-days it 
almost seems as if the young poet were prematurely wise, concerned 
more for the appearance of maturity than for the keenest and sweet- 
est utterance of his fresh conceptions. Once we pictured him with 
bright eyes and a flush on his smooth cheek, and we could hear the 
beating of his eager heart: now he steps before us with a calm self- 
possession, and endeavors to conceal whatever of artless spontaneity 
may linger about his song. In the critical atmosphere of our time 
the flame of inspiration loses something of its former wayward leap 
and sparkle : in fact, it often resembles a gas-jet, turned on and regu- 
lated at the author’s will. 

This air of maturity, first strikes us, in Mr, Lathrop’s poetry. We 
find no hint of his favorite poets, except, perhaps of Emerson, where 
the resemblance is rather one of matter than of manner. The struct- 
ure of the verse is careful, and the measures generally slow and grave, 
for even in his “ April Aria” and “ Rune of the Rain” there is but 
little of the dithyrambic movement suggested by their varying 
metres. In first poetry of this character it is not easy to separate 
the elements of culture, refined taste, and pure poetic impulse which 
are apparent in its texture, and to estimate their relative values. 


! Rose and Roof-Tree : Poems by George Parsons Lathrop. Boston: James R. Osgood 
&Co. Pp. 126. : 
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The defects of youth, which, no less than its merits, illustrate the 
quality of the talent, are here absent ; and we are also perplexed to 
know whether the talent is displayed at its utmost or partly repressed 
by an anxious exercise of the critical faculty. We find the chief 
evidence of youth in occasional conceits which are quaint rather than 
fanciful, as in these lines, taken from the opening poem which gives 
the volume its title: 


“So, every year, the sweet rose shooteth higher, 
And scales the roof upon its wings of fire, 
And pricks the air, in lovely discontent, 

With thorns that question still of its intent.” 


The last couplet ends with a repetition instead of a rhyme; and 
it is a forced image, to speak of the small leaf-hidden thorns of the 
rose “ pricking the air.” We quote the whole of the “ April Aria,” 
which is very sweet and in perfect tune with the season: 


“ When the mornings dankly fall 
With a dim forethought of rain, 
And the robins richly call 
To their mates mercurial, 
And the tree-boughs creak and strain 
In the wind ; 
When the river’s rough with foam, 
And the new-made clearings smoke, 
And the clouds that go and come 
Shine and darken frolicsome, 
And the frogs at evening croak 
Undefined 
Mysteries of monotone, 
And by melting beds of snow 
Wind-flowers blossom all alone ; 
Then I know 
That the bitter winter’s dead. 
Over his head 
The damp sod breaks so mellow,— 
Its mosses tipped with points of yellow,— 
I can not but be glad; 
Yet this sweet mood will borrow 
Something of a sweeter sorrow, 
To touch and turn me sad.” 


Except the “ mysteries of monotone,” this is a harmonious picture, 
very delicately drawn. The “ Rune of the Rain” also contains charm- 
ing passages, and the quaint picturesqueness of “ Helen at the Loom” 
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has allured us to read it more than once. _ The most satisfactory poem 
in the volume is “ The Silent Tide,” a story of New England life, told 
in blank-verse, which adequately responds to the sombre character of 
the theme. © We like least of all the poems which express intellectual 
moods; they may have a certain importance to the author, as features 
of his development, but the readers of poetry are never very grateful 
for them. The following, entitled “Contentment,” certainly does 4 
not require the dignity of verse: 





































“Glad hours have been when I have seen 
Life’s scope and each dry day’s intent 
United ; so that I could stand 
In silence, covering with my hand 
The circle of the universe, 
Balance the blessing and the curse, 
And trust in deeds without chagrin, 
Free from to-morrow and yesterday—content.” 


—In Mr. Gilder’s volume * we have the freshness of early effort, 
singularly combined with a delicate sense of the necessary perfection 
of poetic form. With him the fine excess, which is characteristic 
of emotion carried to the verge of passion, does not wholly attain to 
a clear consciousness of itself; but it is tempered by the exercise of 
an artistic faculty almost precocious, so far as it applies simply to 
the externals of verse. The title of the volume, and a certain vague- 
ness in the management of its theme, suggest the Vita Nuova of 
Dante; the daintiness and quaintness of the author’s fancy, which 
sometimes drops towards the boundaries of conceit, and never quite 
rises into pure imagination, have an occasional reflection of Dante 
Rossetti; yet we never lose the impression of a distinct and fairly- 
asserted individuality, which belongs to the author himself. Equipped 
with such excellent technical qualities as he exhibits, he might, indeed, 
have indulged in a freer and bolder strain, and we are inclined to think 
that the linking together of detached poems, the connecting phase 
of feeling or fancy in which is sometimes lost, was injudicious on his 
part. It can hardly be justified except by the use of a tragic, or at 
least thoroughly dramatic background; few readers are patient to 
explore the hidden relations of an author’s moods, until he is impor- 
tant enough to claim a permanent rlace in literature. 

The volume is in four parts, three whereof are introduced by 
“Interludes,” careful bits of landscape-painting, which have but a dim 
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relevancy to the succeeding sonnets and lyrics. Part II. opens with 
two sonnets, “In a Dark Room,” which are so far out of keeping with 
the serene sweetness of the remaining poems, that they come upon 
us with a disagreeable shock. Our enjoyment of the volume is thus 
marred by a suspicion of—not precisely affectation, but—over-anxious 
design, when the simple and lulling tenderness which breathes through 
it might as easily have been left undisturbed. We are far from , 
underrating the technical excellence which characterizes the poetry | 
of our day; many intrinsically good poetic conceptions are made 
intolerable by its absence; but it is a mistake to limit the sense of 
proportion to the form alone. Not only the spiritual essence—the 
idea—of the poem must partake of the same harmony, but the volume 
itself, where all its parts are presented as a whole, must be sufficiently 
plastic to accommodate itself fully to the design. 

In this first volume Mr. Gilder shows an unusual capacity to 
elaborate his idea, without betraying the traces of his labor. He 
begins with a faculty in full bloom, which usually buds much later— 
a literary conscience. He evidently understands the present limita- 
tions of his talent, and is content to work within them, waiting for 
what to-morrow may bring forth. It is pleasant to find a new candi- 
date for literary honors who inspires us with this confidence, and 
compels us to reverse the customary counsel of the critic; for his 
sense of art, in its application to form, only leaves us free to suggest 
a wider liberty, a more unthinking surrender to the calls of the Muse. 
Many things in the volume invite quotation, but we have only space 
for the following subtile and beautiful sonnet : 


THE RIVER. 


“1 know thou art not that brown mountain-side, 
Nor the pale mist that lies along the hills, 
And with white joy the deepening valley fills ; 
Nor yet the solemn river moving wide 
Into that valley, where the hills abide, 
But whence too soon the joy, on noiseless wheels 
Shall lingering lift and, as the moonlight steals 
From out the heavens, so into the heavens shall glide. 
I know thou art not that gray rock that looms 
Above the water, fringed with scarlet vine ; 
Nor flame of burning meadow ; nor the sedge 
That sways and trembles at the river's edge ; 
But through all these, dear heart, to me there comes 
Some melancholy absent look of thine.” ' 


1 P, 14. 
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—Weare confronted, finally, with a most noble neophyte, the son- 
in-law of a Queen.’ But there is no royal or patrician road to success 
in the democratic realm of Song. The “Right Hon. the Marquis” 
must take his place beside the farmer’s boy and the young cotton- 
spinner, and no heraldic shield shall blunt for him the critic’s arrows. 
“ Guido and Lita” is more decidedly a continuance of a past fashion in 
literature than anything in Mr. Prentice’s volume, for we can not say 
that any lyrical form really becomes: obsolete, and there are few of 
Mr. Prentice’s lyrics which do not express a hearty sincerity of feel- 
ing. In the Marquis of Lorne’s poem we find the form of Byron’s 
“Corsair” without its fiery rhythm, and the slow movement of 
Crabbe without his fine and delicate painting of details. Neither is 
the heroic couplet, so frequently used for epic narrative, an outworn 
metre ; it is the mode, generally, of expressing thought, the character 
of diction and style in which the past fashion is revived. Take, as 
an example, the second stanza of the poem: 


“ Here every slope, and intervening dale, 
Yields a sweet fragrance to the passing gale, 
From the thick woods, where dark caroubas twine 
Their massive verdure with the hardier pine ; 
And, ’mid the rocks, or hid in hollowed cave, 
The fern and iris in profusion wave. 
From countless terraces, where olives rise, 
Unchilled by autumn’s blast, or wintry skies, 
And round the stems, within the dusky shade, 
The red anemones their home have made ; 
From gardens, where its breath forever blows 
Through myrtle thickets, and their wreaths of rose.”’ 


If these lines had been published a hundred years ago, they might 
have secured the author a certain amount of poetic fame. Horace 
Walpole would have admired them, and Dr. Johnson would have 
accepted them with only a moderate growl. There is no word or 
descriptive feature in them which is at variance with the taste of that 
day; and the same level of antiquated respectability is maintained 
throughout the whole poem. It is the work of a man of conventional 
culture, of refined but rigidly circumscribed tastes, and imbued with 
a great reverence for old, accepted and therefore proper models in 
literature. He might as easily have left the poem unwritten; but, 
having determined to write a poem, it must needs possess the quiet 
reserve of the society in which he habitually moves. We do not 


* Guido and Lita: a Tale of the Riviera." By the Right Hon. the Marquis of Lorne. 
With Illustrations. New York: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 99. 
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doubt that he has made the best possible use of his natural gifts ; and, 
indeed, there seems to be a spark smouldering under the coronet, 
and flickering dimly in such stanzas as these on the theme of “‘ Noble 
Names,” where the accepted motto of noblesse oblige allows his 
thought a little freedom : 



















“Tis a precious heritage : 
Next to love of God, a might 
That should plant thy foot, where stood 
Of thy race the great and good, 
All thine age ! 


“ Yet remember! ‘tis a crown 
That can hardly be thine own, 
Till thou win it by some deed 
That with glory fresh shall feed 
Their renown ! 
“ Pride of lineage, pomp of power, 
Heap dishonor on the drone. 
He shall lose his strength, who never 
Uses it for fair endeavor : 
Brief his hour!” 


Far be it from us to deny such “ fair endeavor” to the Marquis 
uf of Lorne! The heir to a dukedom braves some prejudice in his own 
class when he enters the arena of letters: though not hampered by 
the usual restrictions of the poet, he is subject to other and possibly 
severer ones. His ambition, therefore, includes a quality of courage 
which we must respect. The old Rothschild was in the habit of 
introducing a relative of his, who was a composer, to his Plutocratic 
? guests with the words: “He composes music, but, thank God, not 
from necessity!”” We are very sure that the intelligent and high- 
minded Duke of Argyle would be very proud to present the Marquis 
of Lorne as: “My son—the poet!” and we are sincerely sorry that 
we see no likelihood—judging from the indications given in the 
present volume—that he will ever be able to do it. 
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RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


FalTH AND MoDERN THOUGHT.'—Dr. Welch’s volume is a calm, clear and 
able examination of some of the prominent assertions of the scientific skepti- 
cism of to-day. The introduction by Professor Lewis is in the acute and 
elaborate style so characteristic of that scholarly writer. The field covered 
by the discussion may be seen from the subjects of the several chapters, which 
are as follows:—I. The Modern Theory of Forces.—The true Evolution. 
II. Faith and Positivism.—The Field of the Philosophic and Finite. III. The 
Field of the Religious and the Infinite. IV. The Written and the Living 
Word. V. Admission’ of Philosophical Skepticism. VI. Modern Thought. 
Within the moderate limits of less than three hundred pages, these topics are 
treated in a philosophical spirit, and in a style that is luminoys and strong. 
Dr. Welch understands his subject thoroughly, and without going into minute 
detail, has touched the vital points and grasped the fundamental principles 
and facts that must enter into such a discussion, 

It is worth while to notice the candor and fairness with which he treats 
those whose views he is opposing. He discharges no poisoned’ arrows and 
seeks no unfair advantage ; but, on the contrary, fairly states or quotes the 
arguments of his opponents and attempts to meet them only with solid reason- 
ing. It is a pleasure to observe that not only this treatise but most of those 
which the present phase of unbelief have called forth, are in marked contrast, 
as regards their spirit and tone, with the writings of Professors Huxley, Tyndall 
and others of similar views. In advancing their theories and speculations, 
these writers often exhibit a hostility towards those who do not receive their 
dicta, especially towards all who write from the Christian standpoint, which 
is as bad in point of taste, as it is injurious to their cause. The cry of perse- 
cution which these men so often raise, as if they were acrimoniously assailed, 
will be found, by anybody who will take the trouble to look over the general 
drift of the discussion, to have very little to justify it. It is rather to be won- 
dered at, when it is considered how far they have gone beyond the proper 
sphere of science to fiercely attack opinions which the vast majority of the 
intelligent and educated firmly hold, and regard as unspeakably precious, that 

* “Faith and Modern Thought.” By Ransom B. Welch, D. D., LL. D., Professor in 


Union College, with an Iatroduction by Tayler Lewis, LL.D. New York : G. P. Putnam’s 
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so much kindness and moderation has been exhibited by those who have 
replied to them. This volume of Dr. Welch, and many others of the same 
general scope which have been published, are characterized by a calmness 
that is clearly indicative of conscious strength and advantage in the argument. 
It is an additional recommendation to the book that the argument is brought 
within such moderate limits. 


BELIEF OF THE UNBELIEVERS.'—Mr. Frothingham’s book may fitly be 
noticed in connection with that of Dr. Welch, both as touching on some 
kindred themes and as presenting a strong contrast with it in spirit and design. 
Without great reach of thought, Mr. Frothingham writes with elegance and 
force. His style stimulates attention and conveys clearly and vividly his 
meaning. In these discourses he says many true and beautiful things. He 
says also many things that are neither true nor beautiful—but travesties of 
truth and distortions of the fair ; and this, with the dogmatic positiveness so 
characteristic of extreme radicalism. He writes with apparent earnestness 
and sincerity, but with a manifest incapacity to comprehend the profounder 
truths of Christianity, and the highest purpose, and spiritual character, of the 
system. It is difficult to understand why this class of writers cannot write 
or speak without a certain bitterness of tone which expresses anything but 
genuine Catholic liberality, when they attempt to treat the great themes of 
religion. Mr. Frothingham seems as if making some effort to avoid this ; 
and yet he has but very partially succeeded. 


Joun Topp; Tue Srory or unis Lire.'—Dr. Todd was so widely and 
favorably known through his long years of labor as a Christian minister, and 
his various publications, that the number of those who will be glad to know 
something of his personal history must be great. The wish will be amply 
gratified by the reading of this closely printed volume. Beginning with his 
childhood, it exhibits, with abundance of detail, the circumstances and inci- 
dents of his outward life, and the written records of his thoughts, feelings, 
and experiences of all sorts, up to manhood, and indeed through his whole 
career. 

Without having been a recognized leader of the thought of his time, or 
even of that branch of the Christian Church to which he belonged, Dr. 
Todd has certainly ranked among the more prominent and efficient Congre- 
gational pastors and preachers of the generation that is now passing away. 
In the theological controversies which were in progress at the time when he 
entered the ministry, he took such part as a gifted and earnest young 
man would naturally take ; and from the peculiarity of his position at Groton, 
Massachusetts, where he was first settled, saw some sharp and vigorous ser- 


? “ Belief of the Unbelievers, and other Discourses.” By O. B.Frothingham. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 

John Todd ; The Story of his Life. Told mainly by himself, Compiled and Edited 
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vice. We do not think, however, that his tastes or his mental constitution, 
specially fitted him for theological warfare. He was not a metaphysician 
and was not a stickler for the ipsissima verba of established creeds. His forte 
seemed to lie in his power of presenting the received evangelical truths as 
vividly conceived, and forcibly, often gorgeously, illustrated, by the help of an 
exuberant imagination. The most common truths came out of his intellect- 
ual crucible bright and sparkling. Tropes and metaphors fell from his lips 
and pen as if he carried within a fountain that was literally inexhaustible. 
His conversation abounded in humor ; but his profound conviction of the 
intrinsic seriousness of the work of the preacher, so held this in check that it 
appeared but slightly in the pulpit. Even in his printed volumes it is not 
prominent. Indefatigable in labor, he won the respect and confidence of those 
with whom he came in contact, and exerted a wide and salutary influence. 

We are obliged to confess our fear that the first half, or more, of this vol- 
ume, will not serve to elevate him in the estimation of those readers who did 
not personally know him. To construct an autobiography by extracts from 
letters written in the absolutely unrestrained confidence of private friendship 
and domestic love, must necessarily be a hazardous experiment. Toa wife, 
or a child, or any very intimate friend, it may perhaps be allowed one to 
make himself, his sayings and doings, and what others have said about him in 
the way of praise, the frequent subject of attention and comment ; because in 
such a case he is not likely to be misunderstood. 

But very few persons, we suppose, could endure the thought of having 
such strictly confidential communications spread before an uncharitable world. 
It is true that such minute particulars as these letters of Dr. Todd contain, 
will have a certain interest tomany. They are given, generally, in the graphic 
language, and often in the highly picturesque descriptions, which were so 
characteristic of him both as a writer and a speaker ; but they include many 
trivial and purely personal and family affairs, and these treated with a free- 
dom which, we can not help thinking, the best taste will by no means approve. 
A careful selection and digest of those facts that seemed most essential to a 
right conception of the man, would have been much more in keeping with 
the dignity of biography, and the respect and honor in which Dr. Todd had 
come to be generally held. It may be questioned whether somewhat of dis- 
enchantment be not necessarily involved in laying bare to the public eye 
things that are commonly kept within the circle of closest friendship, or of 
the family itself. Perhaps no man is so great and good that he has not some 
foibles; but it seems hardly worth the while to expose them without neces- 
sity to those who otherwise might never know them. Notwithstanding this 
serious error—as we can not but regard it—in the preparation of the volume, 
we heartily commend it as one that will well repay reading. 





Ropinson Crusor’s Money.’ This little tract is an amusing exposure 


*“ Robinson Crusoe’s Money.” By David A. Wells. With illustrations by Thomas 
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of current fallacies on the subject of money. The author, who has earned 
a foremost place among American economists, takes up, one by one, the crude 
and ruinous theories which have been acted on by our government since the 
first legal tender act, or have been proposed by amateur statesmen or crude 
financiers in Congress, or in the press, as remedies for our difficulties. The 
elementary principles of the science of money, as recognized by every author- 
ity on the subject in the world, are presented in the simplest form, and made 
intelligible and interesting to every reader of common injelligence. The 
attempt to make a story of the argument, can hardly be called a success ; it 
has less humor and spirit than some of Miss Martineau’s tales of Political 
Economy, less constructive merit than Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Stories ; and 
rather seems in form to have been suggested by one of Bastiat’s fables, but 
is too loosely jointed, and too much loaded with explanatory essays to retain 
attention as a narrative. But it remains true, as an eminent critic says of the 
tale in Spenser’s Faéry Queen, that “ The allegory will not bite you.” The 
thought is so good and enjoyable, that the story may be utterly disregarded, 
and the reader will find himself richly repaid for a careful perusal. We wish 
for the book a wide circulation among all that large class of people who are 
still unable to see how injurious a dishonest currency is to both the wealth 
and the morals of a nation. 


Tue TRUE OrpeR oF Stupizs,’ presents the views which the venerable 
ex-president of Harvard has given from time to time in lectures before vari- 
ous educational bodies. It is an eminently suggestive book, and even those 
who disagree with the author, will find in it enough to repay abundantly the 
time given for careful perusal. After an elaborate classification entitled 
“The Hierarchy of the Sciences,” the author gives us chapters upon each of 
the general subjects of study, with special reference to their presentation in 
the school, and in conclusion, a complete curriculum of studies covering the 
whole period of a child's education, from the age of five years, up to the time 
when he emerges from the present influence of the teacher, into complete 
independence of thought and action. The classification of the sciences is 
valuable, as grouping the different branches of study by nations expressed in 
terms readily comprehended by the average teacher ; but it is not compar- 
able with that of Spencer in logical accuracy, reach, or exhaustive analysis. 
In fact, its logical value is destroyed in the very outset by a fatal violation of 
the rule of exclusion. It is surprising that Dr. Hill should contrast the 
terms “unlimited will,” and “infinite will” as specific differences in sep- 
arating great departments of science. Also similarly the terms “limited ” 
with “finite.” Such classification will hardly displace that of Spencer or 
Comte. In methods of instruction, is repeated the common mistake of 
assuming that each child is to be a specialist in every branch of natural 
history, and that his entire education is to be obtained in the school-room. 

*“ The True Order of Studies.” By Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
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In the majority of cases, broad views of the generic divisions of a science 
will prove a more valuable acquisition than an infinite number of unclassified 
facts, however interesting ; and the home, the streets, and the green fields, 
must continue to be, as they ever have been, the great school for the education 
of thesenses. The teacher who follows implicitly the directions of the author, 
will be likely soon to abandon his profession, or to become a theorist upon 
methods of instruction. The curriculum with which the book closes, bears 
evidence of judicious labor, and the whole volume abounds with valuable 
suggestions, which we heartily commend to the teacher whose practical 
judgment enables him to winnow the golden grain from its modicum of chaff. 





RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Srupss’ CONSTITUTIONAL History OF ENGLAND.'—The second volume 
of this history covers the period from the grant of Magna Charta, by King 
John, in 1215, to the deposition of Richard II., in 1399. A comparison 
between this author and Hallam, is instinctively suggested, in the minds of 
all readers, by the title of the book. But the first volume, which was pub- 
lished a year or two since, showed quite clearly the diversity in the method 
of the two works. Hallam’s Constitutional History proper, begins with the 
reign of Henry VII., when the English constitution, in the sense in which 
Professor Stubbs uses the word, may be said to have been already well estab- 
lished. Vast as were its subsequent modifications, they were, after all, merely 
modifications. The organism of government, as it now exists, was then in 
full life. Even if Hallam’s Constitutional History be regarded, as it properly 
should be regarded, as a sequel to his history of the Middle Ages, yet the 
two books can hardly be regarded as one continuous English Constitutional 
History, since the scope of the earlier work is so much broader than that of 
the latter. Professor Stubbs’ History, however, is confined to the develop- 
ment of the English Constitution alone, and although his knowledge of the 
details of medizval European affairs is almost as exact and minute as of the 
early annals of England, yet, in most cases, he refers to continental trans- 
actions mainly as illustrative of the development of analogous English 
institutions. 

A reader accustomed to the modern fashion of brilliant generalization in 
historical writing, will be apt, at first, to regard the style of this history as 
dry and cold. It is crowded with facts. Immense research among royal 
accounts, court rolls, and ancient records of all descriptions, is apparent on 
every page—and the author follows the facts wherever they lead him. Few 
modern historians, however impartial in purpose, can avoid looking at facts, 

* The Constitutional History of England in its Origin and Development. By William 
Stubbs, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern Ilistory, vol. ii. Macmillan & Co., Clarendon 
Press Series, Oxford. 624 pages. 
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ot exactly as they are, but as supporting, and throwing light on, a preadopted 
theory. Professor Stubbs, himself, says, in the beginning of chapter xvii. : 
“It is so much easier, in discussing the causes and stages of a political contest, 
to generalize from the results, than to trace the growth of the principles main- . 
tained by the actors, that the historian is in some danger of substituting his 
own formulated conclusions for the programme of the leaders, and of giving 
them credit for a far more definite scheme, and more conscious political 
) sagacity, than they would ever have claimed for themselves.” ‘This danger 
he bears in mind, and the result is evident throughout the book. 

On its merits, the work deserves high praise. ‘The reign of Edward I. is . 
naturally given great prominence ; and the fifteenth chapter, in which the con- 4 
stitutional progress of England in that great reign is summed up, is an admi- ee 
rable piece of historical writing. He does not estimate Edward III. as highly . 
as most historians. No book with which we are acquainted brings out so 
clearly the importance of the shire-moot as the local organization represent- 
‘ ng the people and prefiguring the House of Commons in its ultimate devel- 
opement. The entire work is indispensable to every student of English gov- 
ernmental institutions. 


































OuR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES.'—Mr. Proctor’s prolific pen has produced, Re 
under this title, another small octavo volume of astronomical papers—which is a 
chiefly occupied with discussions concerning the form and structure of the 
stellar universe, the various distances and relations of large and small stars, 
tf star-clusters, nebula, meteor-rings, comets, and all the tenants of space, 
intelligible to the veriest amateur, and possessing more or less of interest for 
every reader of ordinary cultivation. Mr. Proctor’s doctrines respecting the 
“ star-depths”’ are tolerably well known. He regards the entire visible body 
of stars and nebula, including, or included by, the Milky Way, as forming a 
single system, within which are comprehended orbs of the most varied sizes, 
and clusters of the most diverse constitution ; he argues that the doctrine 
which was originally propounded by Sir William Herschel, according to 
which the smaller orbs are only more distant, and the densest parts of the 
Milky Way merely the deepest, the stars being pretty equally disseminated 
throughout space, is erroneous, and was in fact abandoned by Sir William 
himself in his later years ; that nebula shown to be resolvable, or star-clusters, * 
are not other universes at an infinite distance, but parts of our own, very 
distant indeed, but reduced into as small a space by actual compactness, as 
well as by more remoteness, and so forth. The reasoning appears very strong, 
and certainly has not yet been refuted. A paper on the probability that other 
worlds are inhabited takes a novel view of the subject, going to show that all 
planets are probably meant to be inhabited at some period, but that only one 
or two of those attendant on a single sun are likely to be inhabited at the 
same time ; though very brief in comparison, it is almost as well worth 









' “Our Place among Infinities.” Py Richard A. Proctor. London: H. S. King. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 
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reading as Brewster’s famous treatise. Some of the most interesting ques- 
tions discussed in this volume were treated by Mr. Proctor in his article 
on “ The Structure of the Universe,” in the last number of the INTERNATIONAL 
REvIEW. 


Dear Lapy Dispatn,’ by Justin Macarthy, is one of the notable novels 
of the season ; and if the characters are not in all respects agreeable company, 
they are perhaps as good as one meets in average society, and by no means 
the utterly odious beings with whose criminal deeds and offensive language 
sensational novels disgust us, or the thoroughly unamiable and unworthy 
- creatures in whose delineation the mimics of Thackeray delight, as if it were 
possible to enjoy a work of art in which every single feature is ugly, or a tale 
in which no single personage can awaken our interest, or as if an unenjoyable 
picture, or an uninteresting tale, had any right to be. 


Essays on Soctat Supyjects,’ is a work of less interest in itself than as a 
monument—ill selected,as we think,and ill put together—to the memory of a 
very remarkable man and a very curious life. Mr. Higgins was a man of 
independent means ; his chosen profession was that of an amateur journalist, 
and avenger-general of public and private wrongs. Under the nom de plume 
of Jacob Omnium, and half a dozen transparent aliases, he “ wrote to the 
Times” after the manner of Englishmen, on every subject that seemed to call 
for his interference, and on behalf of any one who was not likely to plead his 
own cause, yet seemed to be greatly wronged ; and, unlike the majority, and 
like nobody who writes in his own cause, he wrote exceedingly well. He was 
more careful than most literary knights-errant are, in choosing his topic ; he 
had an instinctive sense which told him when a story could be made to ¢e//, 
and he told it with admirable effect, while at the same time he was so carefully 
accurate that he very rarely incurred a damaging defeat. On.only one 
occasion of importance did the public, and the Zimes itself, after a full and 
impartial trial, decide emphatically against him: on that occasion his own 
favorite organ branded him, not by name, but by implication, as a “ slanderer,” 
and he never wrote for it again. But to the last day of his life he was an 
active and vigorous writer on all questions of social interest ; and few, if any, 
journalists of the age have ever wielded half the influence that he exerted. 
To give us, with a brief memoir of this man’s public work, half a score of 
papers of a light and trivial kind, and not one specimen of the writings by 
which he earned his fame and in which he surpassed all his contemporaries, 
while these “ Essays ” never rise above the level of ordinary magazine articles, 
seems to us a gross and a provoking blunder. 


CELEBRATED Erontans.—Another mistake, equally marked and disappoint- 
ing, is to be found in Mr. Heneappsse’s Memoirs of “ Celebrated Etonians.” 


? “Dear Lady Disdain,.” By Justin Macarthy. London: Grant. 1876, 
te —* on Social Subjects.” By Matthew J. Higgins. London: Smith, Elder & 
1876. 
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Of course, half the most distinguished men of England have come from 
England’s most distinguished and aristocratic school, especially in the days 
when Rugby was hardly heard of, and when Marlborough and Cheltenham 
were not yet in being. Also, of course, these men had nothing in common 
but the fact that they had been at Eton. A book which told us a good deal 
about the schooldays of half a dozen such men as Chatham, Wellesley, 
Wellington, Lyttleton, and a little about a score of other celebrities, would 
have been interesting to the public and inexpressibly dear to Etonians; a 
collection of encyclopedic biographies of a few score of Etonians, from which 
Eton is left out, is less interesting by far than would be a mere set of fac- 
similes of their names, as cut with their school boy knives, on desks and walls. 
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TRANSATLANTISCHE STREIFZUGE.'—Lieutenant Colonel von Versen is one 
of the few travelérs who know how to use their eyes and ears with intelli- 
gence, and their pens with discretion. In a journey of two and a half years 
in the Argentine Republic, and in the United States, he had in mind the best 
interests of German emigrants, and especially the founding in the western 
world of a Deutschthum that should maintain permanent relations with the 
Fatherland, and further the commercial and naval interests of Germany. No 
such self-perpetuating new Germany is wished for in the United States, nor 
should any steps toward keeping up a German colony, or stock with foreign 
associations, be allowed by the government. Col. von Versen has the sagacity 
to see this, and he recommends the German colonization of South America, 
or of Africa, in preference. But in his observations npon the United States, 
he shows a remarkable freedom from the ignorance, prejudice, and conceit 
that are so notable in most German books on America. He has read to 
good purpose, observed with clearness and discrimination, and written with a 
wise impartiality. Not, indeed, that he fully comprehends the Puritan char- 
acter, or the Indian question, or the negro question ; but his approximations 
are better than one might expect from a foreigner, and his criticisms are in 
the main so just, his suggestions so fair, and his spirit so kindly, that we 
cordially commend his book to American readers, and shall rejoice in its cir- 
culation in Germany. 


REGESTA PontIFICUM RoMANORUM.’—This is one 0. chose monuments of 
patient scholarship for which Germany is famous, and by which she enriches 
the libraries of the world. Dr. Potthart has spent his life in libraries. For 
many years he was a favorite assistant of Dr. Pertz in the royal library of 
Berlin, and he is now librarian of the Imperial Parliament. His knowledge 


* Transatlantische Streifztige. Von Col. Von Versen, Berlin. 
? Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, inde ab A. Post-Christum natum McCxcvitl, ad A 
mccciv. Edidit Augustus Potthart Berolini prostat in edibus Rudolphi de Decker. 
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‘of books and authors is so extensive and accurate that he is hardly at a loss 
upon any topic on which he may be consulted ; but he has a special fondness 
for the Middle Ages, and has steeped his mind in the bibliographical and 
ecclesiastical lore of that period. Several years ago he conceived the project 
.of continuing the tabular analysis of the documents of the Roman Pontiffs 
from Innocent III to Benedict XI; in 1872 the Berlin Academy crowned his 
‘work with its double prize, and provided means for its publication, and now, 
after four years of careful revision, it is completed in two splendid volumes, 
royal quarto, of more than two thousand pages. Every authentic document 
of the nineteen Popes falling within this period, is here enrolled, with the date 
and place of its issue, its title and theme, a brief analysis of its contents, and 
reference to official works in which it may be found. The completeness and 
accuracy of Dr. Potthart’s Register commend for it the place of a standard 
and authoritative reference for the ecclesiastical historian and controversialist. 


THe Year Book or THE GERMAN EmpirRe,'—edited by Professor von 
Holtzendorff, of Munich, contains a survey of the first two sessions of the 
second Imperial Parliament, a classified analysis of its laws and acts, and an 
elaborate exposition of topics and measures affecting the course of the Empire ; 
e. g.—the press laws of Elsass-Lothringen under French rule; wages, com- 
merce, duties, emigration, etc. Nowhere else can one find in so short a 
compass so much weighty matter concerning the new Germany, set forth with 


equal clearness and accuracy. 
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Histoire pD’Ecypre ;*—L’ExopE ET LES MONUMENTS EGyPTIENs.’— 

We notice these two publications under the heading of recent French books, 

- because, though published at Leipzig, they are written in French, a language 
in which their author is as much at home as in his native German. _If industry, 
enthusiasm, and productiveness were the sufficient tests of scholarship, Dr. 
Brugsch Bey would be the Corypheus of Egyptologists. In addition to these 
he has the faculty of divining inscriptions, for which Champollion was remark- 
able, and has made some lucky hits in interpretation, which have been verified 
by subsequent discoveries and by philological research. In Egyptology, as in 
the physical sciences, imagination sometimes serves as an indicator to the 


1 Jahrbuck fir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Rechtspflege des Deutschen Reichs, her 
ausgeben von Dr. Franz von Holtzendorff, Professor der Recthe in Miinchen. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. . 

* Histoire d’Egypte, par Henri Brugsch-Bey. Premiere Partie. Introduction. Histoire 
des Dynasties I-XVII. Deuxieme Edition. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 

5 L’Exode et les Monuments Egyptiens. Discours prononcé a l'occasion du Congrés 
International d’Orientalistes a Londres, par Henri Brugsch-Bey, Délégué de son Altesse 
Ismail Ier, le Khédive d’Egypte. Accompagné d’une carte. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 
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path of induction, but it requires constant and conscientious vigilance to 
guard the boundary between fancy and fact. Now, in his eagerness for gen- 
eralization, or his enthusiasm for a theory, Dr. Brugsch draws occasionally 
upon his fancy, and he should therefore be read with confidence in his testi- 
mony and respect for his interpretations and opinions, but with reserve as to 
his philological speculations and analogies, and caution as to his theoretical 
conclusions. In short he is a good explorer and pioneer, but should be fol- 
lowed by a careful surveyor to map out his discoveries, and verify his reports. 
In 1859 Dr. Brugsch published the first volume of his History of Egypt, in 
quarto form, with numerous plates. The second volume was reported to be 
in press in 1866, but was withheld in consequence of new discoveries, and 
has never appeared ; and now the first is rendered almost worthless by the 
appearance of a new edition largely rewritten and materially modified. This 
is rather discouraging to book-buyers, and to students who are impatient for 
final conclusions ; but it could not be otherwise, since the science of Egypt- 
ology is yet in the formative process. In the past twenty years the Museum 
at Boulag has been created, and this of itself is a new volume of Egyptian 
annals; the interpretation of Egyptian texts has been pushed with fresh 
avidity, and the materials for history have accumulated beyond precedent. In 
the new edition of his Histoire d’ Egypte, Dr. Brugsch has profited by these 
facilities, not only by using fresh matter, but by qualifying old hypotheses. 
His book fairly represents the present stage of the science. 

The essay on the Exodus, however, betrays Dr. Brugsch’s penchant for 
dogmatizing upon insufficient and conjectural data. This essay was first 
published in substance in 1874, under the title Za Sortie des Hébreux d 
Egypte, then read before the Oriental Congress at London, in September, 
1874, and published in its proceedings. It now appears in a revised and 
enlarged form. The author’s theory is that Ramses was Zoan, that Moses 
was leading the Israelites to Canaan, along the shore of the Mediterranean, 
and that the Egyptian army was swallowed up by a high tide that overflowed 
the narrow way between the sea and Lake Sirbonis. This theory was criticised 
in the Zeitschrift fir Aegyptische Sprache, January, 1875. We are glad ‘to see 
that Dr. Brugsch has so far profited by those criticisms as to do tardy justice 
to Schleiden, the real author of this theory, and to cancel his statement that 
“the Elohim texts of the Hebrew Scriptures never speak of the Red sea.” 
We await the appearance of the author's Bibel und Denkmaler for a full dis- 
cussion of the question of the Israelites in Egypt. 


Les Erats-Unis Contremporains.' — Mons. Claudio Jannet has the 
frankness to avow that his book is written to dispel the illusion that De Tocque- 
ville had created in France concerning American society, and to show the 
inevitable corruption and decadence of a nation based upon the monstrous 
errors of the original perfection of humanity, the sovereignty of the people, the 


* Les Etats-Unis Contemporains, ou les Mceurs, les Institutions et les Idées depuis la 
guerre de la sécession, Pa: Claudio Jannet. Paris: E. Plou et Cie. 
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native equality of men, and the notion of necessary and indefinite progress ; a 
decadence that can only be arrested by abolishing secular education and uni- 
versal suffrage, and establishing the Roman Catholic Church in a position of 
supreme counsel and control. M. Jannet has endeavored to acquaint himself 
with the history of the United States, and with the social and political condi- 
tion of the American people ; his book shows no lack of reading and obser- 
vation, and no lack, of honesty of intention; but he has been misled by 
accepting the exploded theory that the Union was a Confederacy of equal 
sovereignties, and by making local and exceptional facts the basis of universal 
generalizations ; and he has been blinded throughout by his ecclesiastical 
prejudices. His book is intended to warn France by the bugbear of a non 
Catholic democracy ; but it may be no less useful to Americans as a warning 
of what Ultramontanism would do with their liberties, if once allowed to gain 
a footing within the State. 


La Pays pes Mituiarps.’—This clever satire of Victor Tissot has reached 
a fifteenth edition, its sale probably having been accelerated by the fact that 
it was at first proscribed in Germany. With the exaggeration that belongs 
to satire, and something of the malice of a Frenchman toward his recent con- 
querors, the book nevertheless contains much wholesome truth which Ger- 
many would do well to ponder. Since 1871, the conceit of Prussians has 
become so offensive and so ridiculous, that whoever pricks it, does good ser- 
vice to civilized society. Foreigners who live in Berlin may thank the author 
for his raid upon that city of stenches. 

There is no doubt that the speculation, demoralization, and enhanced 
prices, induced by the five .Milliards, have made the ransom of France a curse 
to Germany. 


MELANGES D’ARCHEOLOGIE EGYPTIENNE ET ASSYRIENNE.’*—This journal, 
which appears at irregular intervals, owes its existence to that embitterment 
of France against Germany after ’7o-’71, which made it impossible for the 
scholars of the two countries to codperate as formerly, even in the remote 
branches of Egyptian and Assyrian archeology. It is now the favorite chan- 
nel of Mess. de Sauley, Oppert, Maspero, de Rougé, Chabas, and others, and 
contains their freshest contributions and discoveries. The journal is neatly 
and accurately printed. 
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TiGRE Reate*’—The “tigers” here referred to, are chiefly imaginary 
Russian Countesses, employed to represent the most eccentric types of the 
woman of the world. It may be safely said of them that, as a rule, they exist 


* Voyage au Pays des Milliards, par Victor Tissot. Paris: E. Dentu. 
* Paris, Librairie A. Franck, F. Vieweg, Editeur. 
* Tigre Reale. Giovanni Verga. Milano; Brigola. 1876. 
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more frequently in romance than in actual society. Since Alexander Dumas 
fils published his novel, “ Dame aux Ferles,” various other novelists have 
delighted in making war upon Russian women, among whom they seem to 
find material for the construction of characters of which the world at large 
may well remain ignorant. If such characters exist at all, they are too vile 
for analysis, and no author will attempt such a task unless he is willing to be 
' classed in the same vulgar species to which they belong. The author who 
dares to insult the public by laying before it such stuff as is contained in this 
and kindred books, ought, if virtue, or even decency, still remain in society, 
to be looked upon as being quite as bad as the bestial characters with whom 
he proclaims his familiarity, and with whose natures he proves his kinship 
and sympathy. If it be said that such characters do not, in reality, exist ; or 
that the author is not necessarily familiar with them if they do ; we have only 
to reply that the mind within which such loathsome creations are fashioned, 
and wherein they are sent forth, gives such evidence of moral debasement, 
and cultivated filthiness, as ought to debar its possessor from any contact 
with respectable men and women. Viewed from any point of view, the 
writers of such books as “ Zigre Reale” deserve, from decent society, the 
same treatment which it would accord to solicitors for houses of infamy—they 
are no better, and in a certain sense, they are nothing else. 
These remarks are especially applicable to several late works from the 
Italian press, which we do not care to advertise even in adverse criticism. 
It is enough to say that among the authors who range themselves in line with 
Giovanni Verga, and suggest the suspicion of their unfitness for respectable 
society “by their works,” are Navarro della Miraglia, a Sicilian, who has 
been described as a writer of the “ Arstne Houssaye School”; Czsare 
Tronconi ; and Salvatore Farina. The press in other lands than Italy, is 
equallyfertile in the production of books which can not safely be mentioned, 
in a respectable magazine, but theré need be no hesitation in giving to their 
authors such criticism, and assigning to them such places in society, as they 
deserve. In this, we apprehend, all periodicals, wherever published, may find 
worthy occupation. Vicious literature will have an air of semi-respectability, 
and pollute the shelves of reputable booksellers, as long as men can pre- 
pare it without forfeiting their position in the world’s “ good society.” To 
suppress such literature, requires more than mere denunciation of the litera- 
ture itself. This serves only to find a sale for it. The disease lies with its 
authors, and its effectual treatment must be at the hands of society, who are is 
called upon, in self-preservation, to cast them out as its deadliest foes. ‘ 





































Come un Socno.’—This novel, by Anton Giulio Barrito, is in refreshing 
contrast with that of Signor Verga. A beautiful ray of that sun which he 
loves so much, must have illumined the thoughts of its author as he wrote. 
We see, clearly, in this graceful novelette, the workings of a refined and prac- 
tical mind. It is a delightful little love story, wrought out of an adventure by 
rail, and is tcld in so pleasing a manner that it can hardly fail to instruct the 
* Come Un Sogno. A. G. Barrito. Milano ; Fratelli, Treves, 1876. 
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most exacting reader. Its author is a resident of Genoa, his native place 
where he is the editor of /7 Caffaro, a political paper. He was a former 
follower of Garibaldi, and is a poet as well as a novelist. 





ART IN EUROPE. 


THE incumbent of East Bergholt, in Suffolk, has a fancy for adorning his 
church with a new stained glass window, and makes an appeal to all persons 
interested in the fine arts to subscribe money for this purpose. ‘The readers 
of this Review may wonder why they should subscribe anything to the Berg- 
. holt window, so I will tell them the clergyman’s reason. It is because Con- 
stable, the landscape painter, was born at East Bergholt in 1776. I confess 
I do not quite clearly see the necessary connection between Constable’s land- 
scapes, and a window in the church of his native village. The incumbent 
» probably likes stained glass, and thinks that the opportunity for making use 
of Constable’s name is not to be thrown away, as a century occurs only once 
in a hundred years. The choice of a monument, or memorial, is always 
difficult ; and a stained glass window is certainly prettier than most statues 
are; but the peculiar difficulty in such a case as this, is that the window, 
being ’in a church, must, if it represents anything, represent subjects quite 
foreign to the professional life of Constable. A window may be erected to 
the memory of a saint, and filled with the incidents of his life, like Jean 
Cousin's window to Saint Eutropius, at Sens, but what can be done with a 
landscape-painter? To represent him sketching under his white umbrella 
would be out of place in a church, though Corstable certainly went to nature 
in a reverential spirit. It is wonderful how much the fame of Constable has 
gained strength during the last twenty years. I had uncommonly good 
opportunities for studying his work in early life, for I knew his family, who 
very kindly gave me access to all his studies, and Mr. Leslie was always 
ready to point out to me their beauty and truth, but it so happened that the 
kind of scenery Constable painted had no interest for me, and therefore his 
merits as a landscapce-painter were not so clear to me as they would have 
been if our tastes in scenery had been the same. His place in the history of! 
landscape painting is secure forever; he is the true father of the modern 
rustic schools, both in England and on the Continent. Turner has had 
much less influence in Europe on the manner of interpreting ordinary rural 
nature. The r1th of July is the centenary of Constable’s birth. 


You are probably aware that many English artists and literary men signed 
a petition to Parliament, some time ago, for the preservation of the New 
Forest in Hampshire, merely for its artistic beauty and interest, there being 
nothing else like it in the country. The government, which had begun to 
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spoil the Forest, and had already, indeed, spoiled considerable portions of it, 
paid attention to our remonstrance, and the rest is now safe, in all likelihood 
forever. Mr. Ruskin wants us to petition in the same way for the preserva- 
tion of the lake district from further encroachments by the railways. There 
is a project for a line through the valleys of Grasmere and Rydal, passing by 
Thirlmere, to Keswick. I know all that region, of course, having explored 
it in my youth on horseback (which is better for seeing a country than the 
inside of a coach), but I shall not sign the petition because it does not seem 
right to sacrifice the material interests and convenience of the inhabitants to 
the taste of artists and tourists for the picturesque. I have observed, too, 
the effect of railways on beautiful places which I knew and loved before the 
railways were made, for example, the vale of Todmorden, in England, and 
the valley of the Arroux, in France. In both these cases the injury to the 
scenery is almost imperceptible. Railway embankments look ugly things at 
first, but they are very soon grassed over, and then they are not obtrusive, 
especially if the landscape is wooded. Bridges and viaducis are sometimes 
ugly, but often they are quite as handsome objects as Roman aqueducts 
which people admire, and go to see. For example, there are railway viaducts 
in France which are quite as fine as, or finer than, the celebrated Roman 
Pont du Gard. In these things all depends upon ow the thing is done. 
The great railway bridges over the Thames are dreadful eye-sores, but the 
ordinary bridges of London are great ornaments to the city. Now there can 
be no reason why the railway bridges should not have been ornaments, also, 


if they had been erected with judgment and taste. A common turnpike road 
is often more injurious to scenery than a railway, for you see its broad white 
band going up and down the hills like a piece of white tape sticking acci- 
dentally to a lady’s dress. 


The Walker exhibition was a great success in London in every way. I 
remember Walker well, and certainly of all men of genius he gave least the 
impression of being a genius. He may, perhaps, have been more expansive 
with intimate friends, but in general society he was taciturn and timid, and 
his face did not even betray any liveliness of intelligence. He seemed not 
only timid, but very modest, which is quite a different thing, and much rarer. 
He knew Thackeray very well, and I have no doubt Thackeray would have 
a great liking and respect for Walker, for the great novelist had a hearty 
respect and appreciation for genius in painting, and for those genuine and 
unaffected characters of which Walker was an example. You may remember 
that Thackeray began to illustrate his “ Philip,” but that after a few numbers 
Walker took his place as illustrator, with the inconvenience that the readers 
had become already acquainted with one set of figures in Thackeray’s draw- 
ings, whereas the same play was continued with different actors in Walker's. 
At the same time, the change of artists gave a most curious opportunity for 
comparing the conceptions of the two men. Walker’s “ Philip” always 
seemed to me, and to many others, much nearer to the “ Philip” of the 
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novel than Thackeray’s own drawing, and yet the novelist’s drawing was of 
course the novelist’s own conception. In Walker’s conceptions there was 
always sympathy without bitterness, but Thackeray seems really bitter 
against his own characters. Walker had the rare and happy combination of 
much dramatic talent with uncommon technical skill, so that he was the 
complete artist. For instance, to choose what may seem one of his most 
commonplace subjects, geese in a street at Cookham, there was more of 
goose-character in that drawing than in any other I ever saw, while at the 
same time the geese were represented with the rarest technical ability. 


The success of Barye’s works in the recent sale, is a satisfaction to the 
lovers of strong and genuine art. The sale brought close upon ten thousand 
pounds sterling for his widow, not an enormous sum, yet satisfactory when 
we remember that the artist died poor. Barye was one of those robust and 
determined students who go on learning patiently to the very close of life. 
He did not work for money, and scarcely for fame either, but rather for the 
satisfaction of art itself, and the study of nature. One of his most remark- 
able characteristics was his extreme care in getting a thorough scientific 
knowledge of animals, and this went into such details as measurements of the 
most exact and minute kind. At the same time, there was nothing coldly 
scientific about his works, which are full of artistic fire and inspiration. He 
therefore may be cited as evidence that science may help an artist by giving 
him an exact knowledge of the truth, without spoiling his artistic faculty. 
There have been other instances of this before Barye, but as there is always 
a strong tendency in idle artists and idle critics to disdain scientific knowl- 
edge as useless, simply because they will not be at the trouble of acquiring it, 
and as the public does not easily see the man of science when he is entirely 
contained in, and subservient to, a powerful artist, like Barye, it is as well to 
draw attention to such instances when they occur. So far from hindering 
artistic genius, in such a case the scientific knowledge really liberates it, as 
poetical genius is left more free to act when the poet has an abundance of 
knowledge. Barye, as an artist, did his work with singular freedom and 
power, and it is wonderful that his greatness was not sooner recognized ; but 
two things were against him, his successful treatment of animals, which made 
people infer that he could not carve the figure, and the small scale of many 
of his works, which unluckily associated his name with chimney bronzes and 
paper-weights. There is no reason on earth why a paper-weight should not 
be art of the highest order, but French people had been accustomed to unite 
the ideas of greatness and pretension in the fine arts. It is said in France 
that an American academy is gradually purchasing the works of Barye, and 
intends to have the complete collection ultimately. It would be difficult, in 
modern sculpture, to choose a better investment. 


When a considerable artist dies there is always, in these days of many 
periodicals, a great noise about him for a few weeks. The noise about Car- 
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peaux has not yet entirely expended itself. He had one quality in common 
with Barye, which was his power of making sculpture alive. His figures 
move and breathe, and the public, finding that the work of Carpeaux was in- 
teresting while that of the orthodox and correct sculptors was not interesting, 
gave Carpeaux a good share of attention. Unfortunately, although his 
figures are uncommonly lively they are not refined. In his most famous 
group of the Dance, for instance, at the new Opera, although it is in many 
respects a fine work of art, and remarkably well composed, the dancing 
women afe like half-tipsy griseffes in a low ball-room, except that they wear 
no clothes. Even Flora playing with the children (Pavillon de Flore) has a 
sort of leer, unintentional of course, but the result of habit in the artist. 


The excessive prices of works by eminent contemporary English artists 
appear to have brought on a reaction. Works by several of the best-known 
men have been sold recently by public auction in London, at prices far infe- 
rior to what was anticipated. Miilais is down at £1300 instead of £3000. 
Ansdell and Frith brought quite moderate prices, and one of the finest pictures 
Calderon ever painted, “ Her most high, noble, and puissant Grace ” (repre- 
senting a child-queen ‘followed by her ladies in a corridor of her palace) 
went for £510. It is not a healthy state of the market when certain names 
are suddenly run up by dealers to fabulous prices, merely in order to set an 
example for serious buyers to follow, and that is what has been done within 
the last few years, It is the dealers who raise prices to create excitement. 
They sometimes lose at the game when the public will not follow their lead, 
and if Mr. Agnew gives £10,000 for a picture, how is he to get a profit upon 
it afterwards? Itis said that he gave that sum for Hunt’s last work, and 
#7000 for a pair of landscapes by Millais. Every business is a mystery to 
those who are not in it, but few things in trade seem more surprising than 
the eagerness of picture dealers to raise prices. There can be no doubt that 
the wealth of modern painters is due chiefly to this tendency of the dealers, 
so that it has been lucky for them, and the causes which have produced it 
once will produce it again, the present depression being only momentary. 
One peculiarity of the picture-trade is that dealers have to contend, in open 
market, against the private purchaser. How different from the book-trade ! 


The private book-buyer never buys a copyright. 
P. G. HAMERTON. 
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In AN article in the American Fournal of Science, for March last, Mr. L. 
Trouvelot, the artist who prepared the beautiful drawings issued from the 
Harvard Observatory, shows that, in addition to the solar spots hitherto 
recognized, another kind may be distinguished, which he calls veiled solar 
spots. He remarks-that thege are seen through the chromosphere, which 
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- is spread over them like a veil ; that they are true openings of the photosphere 
like those of ordinary spots ; that unlike the latter they are scattered through 
all latitudes, but are more complicated in the regions where the ordinary spots 
appear. 

AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION to the theory of polar auroras has recently 
been made by Professor S. Lemstrim, of the University of Helsingfors. 
Observing that a Geissler’s vacuum-tube was rendered luminous at a con- 
siderable distance from an insulated sphere strongly charged with electricity, 
provided the more distant end of the tube was connected with the ground, he 
conducted a series of experiments to determine the conditions under which 
the light is produced. Reasoning from the results obtained, he concludes 
that a discharge takes place between the earth, on the one hand, and the air 
at a height, where, from its rarefaction, it becomes a good conductor, the 
intervening air of greater pressure representing the interval between the tube 
and the electrified sphere in his experiments. From his calculations he shows, 
not only that the stratum of air sufficiently rarefied to conduct electricity readily, 
is much nearer the earth at the poles than in the equatorial regions, but that 
the electrical intensity is much greater in high latitudes, which satisfactorily 
explains the appearance of auroras in the polar regions only. In a supple- 
mentary memoir, he shows that the tension of the electricity, at or near the 
poles, must be at least nineteen per cent. greater than at the equator, and 
may, in some instances, be as much as thirty or forty per cent. greater. His 
results also indicate a relation between the geographical distribution of 
auroras and the temperature at different points of the earth’s surface, accord- 
ing very closely with what has been actually observed. 

A curious theory, very different from the former, and not likely to be so 
readily accepted, is developed by H. J. H. Groneman, in the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, to the effect that the earth encounters streams of small iron 
particles in various points of its orbit, and that by the entrance of these into 
the terrestrial atmosphere, the light of the aurora is produced, in a manner 
analogous to that of the shooting stars. 

Many very valuable memoirs on different questions in spectrology have 
appeared within the past few months, the importance of some of which may 
justly claim for them a relatively large space in these notes. An investiga- 
tion of the spectra of several recent comets has been made by Professor 
Vogel, who finds that in all of them there are bright lines or bands, the form 
and position of which show a striking coincidence with those of carbon com- 
pounds as exhibited in the blue portion of a gas-flame, or the flame of burn- 
ing benzine or petroleum. The author remarks that this coincidence, which 
had previously been pointed out by Huggins, appears to be a sure indication 
of the nature of the substance of these bodies. There can scarcely be a 
doubt that carbon compounds make up the chief element in cometary trains. 

Proressor Bunsen has published in Poggendorff’s Annalen, civ., the 
results of an extended research upon the spectra of some of the rare metals. 
The work was surrounded with unusual difficulties, as the knowledge of these 
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elements was very defective, and the means of obtaining them in a state of 
sufficient purity imperfectly understood. The obstacles were overcome with 
the well-known ingenuity and manipulative skill of the author, and the results 
obtained, constitute one of the most valuable contributions to this branch of 
science. By an elegant deviie the spectra of erbium, yttrium, cerium, 
lanthanum, and didymium, besides those of some of the better known 
metals, were obtained, and are mapped in three plates which accompany the 
memoir. 

Mr. Lockyer, in his researches upon the absorption spectra of metals 
volatile at a red heat, published some time since, found that, in addition to 
the well-known line-spectra, channeled-space spectra are produced by the 
vapors of certain metals, and that such spectra are produced by vapors which 
are competent to give at other times, not only line-spectra, but continuous 
spectra in the blue, or blue and red. He has recently, in conjunction with 
Mr. W. C. Roberts, extended his investigations to the less volatile metals, 
using the high temperature of the oxy-hydrogen flame, in a furnace of peculiar 
construction, composed of blocks of lime. Gold, silver, copper, iron, nickel, 
manganese, and a considerable number of other metals, were examined in 
this way, and, as the authors state, the results obtained go far to support the 
conclusions drawn from the experiments at a lower temperature. They show 
that, first, in passing from the liquid to the most perfect gaseous state, vapors 
are composed of molecules of different orders of complexity ; second, this 
complexity is diminished by the dissociating action of heat, cach molecular 
simplification being marked by a distinctive spectrum ; also, there is an 
intimate connection between the facility with which the final stage is reached, 
the group to which the element belongs, and the place which it occupies in 
the solar atmosphere. 

IN ALETTER TO PROFESSOR STOKES, published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, Captain J. Waterhouse gives an account of some photographs of solar 
spectra obtained by him which exhibit a number of lines at the red end, in a 
space extending a considerable distance below the line A, which is the extreme 
limit of the spectrum as ordinarily observed. These photographs were 
obtained by using dry collodion plates prepared with bromide of silver, and 
stained with a blue dye, which appears to have been common aniline blue. 
They were exposed to diffuse daylight for a moment before being placed in 
the camera. A prismatic spectrum having been thrown upon the plate, the 
lines in question appeared reversed on developing the picture in the ordinary 
way. The diagram which accompanies the account shows lines and groups 
of lines about as far below A as C is above it, and indicates the possibility 
of obtaining, in this way, accurate information about this little-known portion 
of the spectrum. 

In 1872 Dr. A. Suuster described a method of obtaining the spectrum 
of nitrogen by removing any oxygen which might be present in the Geissler 
vacuum-tube with metallic sodium. The spectrum given by a tube thus 
treated was different from that hitherto supposed to belong to nitrogen, and 
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Dr. Shuster believed it to be that of the pure gas. In a communication to 
the Comptes Rendus, for January 24, 1876, M. Salet shows that metallic 
sodium, under the action of electricity, rapidly absorbs nitrogen, and com- 
pletely removes it from such a tube as was employed. By a special experi- 
ment he found that an almost perfect vacuum could be produced by this 
absorption, and that sodium nitride is formed, though this substance can be 
directly produced otherwise only at temperatures above red heat. M. Salet 
concludes that’the spectrum observed by Shuster was not that of nitrogen 
at all, but was due to alkaline vapors resulting from the presence of the 
sodium. 

EXPERIMENTS BY Proressor I, Remsen and Mr. M. S. Southworth, (Amer- 
ican Fournal of Science and Arts), show that carbonic oxide is not oxidized by 
the direct action of ozone, even under prolonged exposure to sunlight. This 
result is the more remarkable from the fact that the unsaturated condition of 
the molecule of carbonic oxide would lead one to expect that it would be 
oxidized by so powerful an agent as ozone with great readiness. 

M. G. Witz shows (Comptes Rendus, January 31, 1876), that cold of 
—37°.5 C. may be obtained by mixing light, porous snow with commercial 
hydrochloric acid, the vessel containing the mixture being well protected by 
surrounding it with a non-conducting envelope. By previously cooling the 
acid to 18° C. a degree of cold was easily attained sufficient to effect the 
congelation of mercury with great readiness. 

THE INTERESTING STATEMENT is made in the Yournal of Botany, March 
1876, that in the recent explorations of M. A. Mariette-Bey at Karnak, he 
has discovered a series of drawings of plants collected in Syria by ‘Thothmes 
III., during a military expedition into that country. Though often conven- 
tionally treated, the dried plants brought to Egypt by this monarch some 
3400 years ago, have been so reproduced by the artist that many of them 
may be determined, and the hope is expressed that some account may yet 


be given of this earliest illustrated local flora. 
ARTHUR W. WriGHt. 





